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THE GREAT FLOOD IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SCENE IN HAYDENVILLE, NEAR THE BRASS WORKS OF HAYDEN, GERE & CO., AT THE TIME THE FLOOD STRUCK THE VILLAGE.—Skercuep sy Mitton Brapuey. 
See PaGe 179. 
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GRANT'S GOBLIN. 


| AST Summer this ‘ournal.was considerably 


chaffed for trying to exorcise the spectre 

of Cesar, which had been invoked by the | 
New York //eral from an ancient cycle of time 
to fit the civic garments of President Grant. 
We were hurried to and written to by many 
extinct prophets of politics, who solemnly said 
that Casitrism was a ridiculous impossibility, 
and that we were harrying a chimerical 


plause of the people by showing that in veto- 
ing the Inflation measure he is wiser and 


stronger than both Houses of. Congress com- 


bined. He stands alone. He is no longer 
handicapped by knowing men. We think it is 
a dead certainty that he will be a candidate in 
1876. The Vemocrats, with fair chances of 
success, will oppose him with the dead. There 
will be candidates who will represent the pe- 


| cuniary debts of the country, and who will 


wage war on day-books and I O U’s; and if 
we do not have Logan and Merrimon we may 
have Morton and Beck. The idealists who 
seek Adams as they sought Chase and Greeley 
are now scattered and weak, and we are likely 
to see a repetition of the Cleveland Conven 


tion which nowinated Fremont and Cochrane | 


for a few weeks. The Grangers seem dis 
posed to overreach themselves. Altogether, 
the conditions of polities at the present moment 


point to the promise that the next President | 
will be Grant or a Democrat, and that those | 


who vote to win may have their choice be- 


tween Caesar and a corpse. 


AS PENNSYLVANIA GOES. 
T has long been a truism in National politics 


that as Pennsylvania goes, so goes the 
Union. The reason is found in a philosophy 


ghost. The idea then was that the tendency deeper than the law of coincidences. The State 
of the President's mind and of his surround- | is the only one in the Union that has within 


ings was to give him unrestricted possession of 
the executive chair. 
somewhat changed. 


itself all the elements of an empire—coal. iron, 


Times and the men have | Manufactures, agriculture, and an outlet to the 
There is now no com-| sea and on the lakes 


Pennsylvania divides 


moner expression in Republican small circles New York and New England from the West, 


than this: 


whether General Grant. with the | not only in the geographic sense, but also in re- 


handle of his sword still turned towards his | spect to business and commercial interests. 
hand. wishes to hold his office for a third term ;| The elements in the West which seek inflation 
and those vague and doubting seers who said | Of the currency are also in Pennsylvania, de- 
that he would be “ the last Republican Presi- | manding an increase of the paper issues. 
dent,” now lazily add, “by holding the office | The opposite interest. too, is almost as strong 


for life.” 


What was a last Summer's dream is | in Pennsylvania as in the Kast. 


Possessing 


to-day a factor on the political slate. Men are nearly everything which any part of the 


ciphering the chances tor a third term. 


country can claim 


manufacturing interests 


The opinion of men who are carefully watch- rivaling the manufactures of New England, and 
ng the movements of political parties seems to | #gricultural resources as rich as those of 


be that General Grant, with his official patron- | 
age, may, and probably will, dictate the name | 
of the next President, and a few knowing ones 

say that he would, chances favoring, inevitably 

choose himself. His position at the present 

time certainly warrants the belief. Ie is by far 

the strongest man in the country, one not sensi- 

tive to the shafts of criticism. or considering 

them as natural and necessary. and regarding 

them with the pride and disdain of a hide- 

bound political rhinoceros. And if he is tough 

of skin, as a politician may successfully be, he | 
is by no means the intellectual imbecile that | 
his enemies, with misty circumlocutions, write 
him down. He belongs to that brawny race of 
Americans who are known, with surprise, to | 
succeed in life. while delicate dilettanti and men | 
who are able to define axioms of political 

science invariably fail. You can never tell | 
what a muscular man may do. Grant sat | 
quietly in humdrum Galena many years before | 
he rose to conquer the most chivalric soldiers | 
of the age ; and there are not a few who ex- 
pect that after five years of contemplation of | 
the workings of Government he may suddenly | 
show that he is master of all the practical de- | 
tails of political victory, which no idealist 

eould ever command. He is nothing but a 

practical man, and he never shows his hand. 

If stumbling critics were wise enough to dis- 

cover the peculiar powers of his situation, it 

may be supposed that he himself long ago dis- 

vvvered them. His first term was his Galena | 
—h.s Elba ; his second is a happy prologue to | 
the swelling act of the imperial theme. Ten 

years ago the man would have been called | 
mad wuo would have made the soldier a Pre- | 
sident, and three years ago there were few 
who prophesied a second term. Now 

. “To be kin 


Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor.” 





But more than Cawdor he haslong been. He 
is to the fancy of many men the most availa- 
ble presidential candidate in the country. So 
true is this, that the story has been bruited 
that the imbecile Manhattan Club recently 
drank weak tea together in order that Grant 
should fill a third term as a Democrat; as if 
the Democratic Party did not always seck its 
candidate in the morgue. It is surprising to | 
know how utterly Grant has destroyed the 
prospects of the minor candidates for the suc- 
cession. His greatest opponent, Morton, after | 
making out a stronger and more honest case 
for Inflation than men, in their bitterness. are | 
willing to give him credit for, seems irretrieva- 
bly prostrated. It is known that Grant’s power | 
over that honest old nobody, Washburne, is 
that o1 the stronger of two personal friends. 
Conkling’s opportunities. beyond those of im- 
patient, tropical oratory, depend upon the 
President’s whims. Blaine, keen, politic, and 
lacking courageous purpose, moves without 
strength, like a bead upon a string. Newton 
Booth. whose name came to us out of the 
West, as a poem, is not yet an accomplished 
fact. The man whose personal magnetism, 
quaint human culture, and romantic popularity 
make people believe that * Jones of Nevada” 





| conventions. 


Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin ; the equal of the 
other States in intelligence, in wealth and 
in activity ; more conservative than either the 
East or the West, because of community of in- 
terests with both— it is not to be wondered at 
that Pennsylvania should hold the balance of 


power in this country. or that the exercise of | 
this power in great National contests should | 


have grown into something like a_ political 
maxim. 

At the same time it is curious to recall how 
Pennsylvania has been snubbe.| by the politi- 
cal leaders in Congress and in the National 
It was so in the almost half- 
century of Democratic rule, and it has been so 
in the fourteen years of Republican adminis- 
tration. It was only the other day that the 
West denied an appropriation to Philadelphia 
for the Centennial celebration of American In- 
dependence. The cause of this, perhaps, was 
two-fold. The West is young and knows not 
Independence Hall. Like Pygmalion’s statue, 
which was suddenly transformed into a woman, 
the West sprang out of the earth full-grown, 
and is unconsciously vain and foolish as the 
unfortunate Galatea—and therefore this New 
Land was not willing to pay anything towards 
a historical celebration in which it had no 
share. But the West evidently believes it is 
always safe to snub Pennsylvania. All through 
the war Pennsylvania was contemned by the 
West ; and while Ohio, Indiana and Illinois pro- 
posed to reimburse themselves for losses from 
rebel raids, any appeal from Pennsylvania was 
deliberately kicked out of Congress. What 
could Pennsylvania do under such circum- 
stances tut tamely submit and bide her time 
to avenge her wrongs on election day? But 
not until now have they been worth avenging 
at the expense of party fealty and the disrup- 
tion of political organizations. The time, how- 
ever, has probably come at last; for the West 
is evidently about to set up for itself, and 
exercise its boasted ability at ruling the coun- 
try. If this should happen. and a Western 
Inflationist should become the Republican candi- 
date for President in 1876, Pennsylvania would 
probably turn the tide against him. No foe 
of the Centennial will have any chance in the 
Centennial year ; for, as goes Pennsylvania, so 
goes the Union. 

For all practical purposes Pennsylvania has 
as much to gain from one party as from the 
other. The Democracy has lost its character 
as a free-trade party. The Republican Party 
has fallen into the hands of the free trade 
managers of the West. The farmers of the 
West are naturally free-traders, for free-trade 
means good prices ‘or what they have to sell, 
and cheap prices for what they must buy. 
The Pennsylvanian, on the other hand, is na- 
turally a Protectionist. He sees, however. 
that neither protection nor free trade is worth 
fghting about in national politics—at least so 
far as his interests are concerned. Log-rolling 
in Congress. with other interests, is the survst 
protection to Pennsylvania’s protective inter- 
ests. Free trade in this country has lost all 
its power as a principle, and though it may 
be embodied in party platforms—in the Re- 





is a rea! zation of all of Bret Harte’s herocs, 
and who might make Grant's chances fewer, 
can never be I’resident of the United States. 


Add to these facts that other condition of 


strength, that, while all the politicians are 
dependent upon the President, the latter, for 
the first time since Appomattox, feels himself 


| vania in the next Presidential contest. and, if 
Morton is able to dictate the candidate, will 
for the first time in many years throw the 
| Keystone State on the side of the Opposition. 


issues in the presidential election two years 
hence. 
that the Democracy will not learn wisdom, nor 
the Republicans honesty. in the meantime. In 
1876, as in 1872. we shall probably have par- 
ties without principles, and politicians en- 
deavoring to hoodwink and deceive the 
people. We are in the midst of the era of 
feeble statesmanship. While the Republican 
Party remains in power there can be no 
change for the better, either in national affairs 
or in the character of the Opposition. In the 
strict sense of the word, the Democracy is no 
longer a party, and it cannot hope to become 
a party till it again comes into power through 
unexpected and adventitious aids. Such aid 


condition of Pennsylvania. The West has dis- 
honored the sturdy old State where Independ- 
ence was first proclaimed. Pennsylvania has 
nothing more to gain from the West which 
the West can withhold. She is ready for re- 
volt and revolution, and it will not require 
great genius to array her against the Repub- 
lican Party, as that party is now dominated 
by leaders like Morton and Logan. A grand 








little political significance ; but to detach 
Pennsylvania from the dominant party is of 


tests go as Pennsylvania goes. 


FARMERS AND PAPER. 
MMHAT the farmers of the West unanimously 
desire an inflation of our present irre- 
deemable paper money is, as Mr. Hosea Biglow 
would remark, an “exploded idee.” The sup- 


sciences in very much the same regard as the 


who embarked in a campaign for inflation be- 
cause they supposed their constituents would 
reward them for it, have discovered to their 
dismay that they have been fighting under 
the wrong banner. 
lutely on the other side, by no means decisively 
| on that side, and some of these Senators are 
sulkily sheathing their swords, and swearing 
they will not draw them again until they 
know ‘more definitely where the pay is coming 
from. 

It is a very prudent measure, for nothing is 
more certain than that the longer the farmers 
think about it, the less profit they will expect 
to derive from an excess of papermoney. And 
for this reason paper money, in excess, cannot 
help them. Granted that they shall have grain 
to sell, and granted that there is a plenty of 
paper money in the country, it does not follow 
that the owners of the grain will get the 
money, or any more of it than they now get. 
It also does not follow that if they did get 
more of it than now, they would be any better 
off for having it. The farmer's market is not 
wholly in this country. He himself, of course, 








headquarters are at the nearest railway sta- 
tion, or who traverse the country making 
purchases. But these buyers are the agents 
of grain houses in Chicago or Milwaukee, or 
some other grain centre of the West or of the 
East, and these large houses buy partly for 


market, and the former is, as a rule, controlled 
by the latter. The home market does not 
and cannot take all the grain. <A portion of 


get for the portion sent abroad, and make a 
profit. For if they do not buy at a price that 
will let them sell abroad, they must sell here, 
and that they cannot do because the supply is 
greater than the demand. So the price in 
Liverpool controls the price in New York and 
Boston, and in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and the West. But the price in Liverpool is 
in coin. It is so many English shillings of 
silver per quarter. The grain is taken across 
the ocean in foreign vessels, thanks to the 
stupid legislation which, for a quibble of 
vanity, and a foolish notion of “ protection ” 
to American shipbuilders, arove the Ameri- 
can merchant-flag off the sea. The freight, 
therefore, is calculated in coin, and is deducted 
from the original coin price. 

Now, in proportion as the paper money is in- 
flated, the premium on gold advances. Farmers 
reason sometimes, and oftener feather-headed 
demagogues reason for them, that the higher 
the premium on gold, the more paper dollars 
will be got for the coin price of grain abroad. 
And this is true as regards the last American 
seller. But from the paper dollars received 
at the coast there must be deducted, before the 
farmer gets his money, the cost of insuring the 
grain, of handling it at the seaport, of conduct- 
ing the jobber’s business and supporting his 
family, of freights, of handling the grain at the 
Western city, and of the purchasing agents 
along the lines of the railway. All these are 
“reckoned ’ in paper dollars, and the more 


publican as well as in the lemocratic— it | the paper the more the deduction. In addition 


; can have no life as against combinations of! to all this. every successive factor through 


| interest. It is true. protection is robbery ; 


but this makes no difference, since the 


question has passed out of the domain of! in the valn sf paper. 


politiis, and has become a mere matter of a 
division of the spoils. All this loosens the 


independent of them. He has won the ap-' hold of the Republican Party upon Pennayl- 


whose hands the money passes adds to his 
charge acf in amount to cover fluctuations 
For paper money is 
always fluctuating. It is never certain that a 
dollar in paper will bring the same amount in 





It may be safe to assume, however, | 


sells his grain to the various buyers whose | 


As yet it may be too early to judge of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


may be found in the isolated and humiliated | 
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charges have to come out of agiven amount of 
gold paid at the seaboard, and each man in 
succession, to be sure of getting his share of 
the gold, adds a little to his charge in paper. 
It is true that the value of paper, in gold, 
sometimes advances, but very seldom is allow- 
ance made for that. Human greed grabs when 
it can; it gives only when it must, and in this 
case there is very little to compel it to yield. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the balance 
left for the farmer may very easily be none 
the greater, even though the number of paper 
dollars his wheat brings at the seaboard is 
largely increased. But supposing that his 


| share in the price is somewhat larger, he finds 


that it docs not go any further, probably not so 
far, in meeting his necessary expenses. It pays 
a larger part of the interest on his mortgage, 
and, if it be not consumed, it may even pay off 
a larger installment of the mortgage debt. But 
the mischief for him is that it is consumed. 
His labor, hire, his machinery, his seed, his 
material for buildings and fences, his horses 


| and oxen, the taxes on his land. his clothing and 


that of his family, the schooling of his children, 


| and the miscellaneous expenses of his house- 


dinner at the Manhattan Club is an event of | 


the greatest importance, since political con- | 


hold. all require a greater number of paper 
dollars, the more dollars there are. The very 
force that swells the price of wheat in paper 
drains away in a thousand directions the 
illusory * money ” that he receives. 

But even if this were not so, if by some law 
that does not exist and never can, the rise in 
prices consequent on inflation of a paper cur- 
rency could be confined to the products of the 


| farm, it does not follow that the farmer would 


ple Senators who seem to hold their con- | 


condottieri of medieval Italy held theirs, and | 


necessarily profit by inflation, because, as’ we 
have pointed out, his real market is in Europe, 
where the influence of paper money is not felt, 
and where many causes may combine to lower 
prices, wholly independent of the circum- 
stances existing in the United States. For 
dealings with such a market a common cur- 
rency is obviously the safest. Then all calcula- 
tions are exact. The farmer is not taxed by 
every successive handler of his grain. He gets 
all that his grain brings in Europe, less the 
actual expense of getting it there ; and what 
he gets will go as far in this country as in any 
other. and as far to-day as yesterday or to- 


é spe | morrow. 
The votes are, if not abso- | 


SPANISH PROSPECTS. 
T is not safe to accept as true any report 
from Spain, until after abundant time for 
its disproval has elapsed without such dis- 
proval being established. It is, however, more 
than a week since the news of the defeat 
of the Carlists near Lilbao was received here, 


| and subsequent reports have all tended to 


| Carlist army is retreating to the 


prove that the defeat was complete and irre- 
parable. Bilbao is definitely freed from its 
besiegers, and the defeated remnant of the 
Jasque 


| Provinces, and the Pyrénées, with no prospect 


the home market and partly for the foreign | 


| 


it has to be sent abroad, and the buyers can- | 
not give more for it than they think they can | 





of again resuming the offensive and threaten- 
ing Madrid itself. For the present all danger 
from the Carlists is over. There will continue 
to be a chronic Carlist insurrection, as there 
has been at any time during the last thirty 
years. It will, however, be nothing more 
than a pretentious sort of brigandage, and will 
have no real influence upon the fate of Spain. 

The defeat of Don Carlos leaves Serrano 
undisputed master of the situation. He is a 
Dictator with absolute authority. The Cortes, 
than which a more incapable set of legislators 
was probably never collected, is treated by 
him with disdainful contempt. The only states- 
man who could render his position seriously 
uncomfortable is Castelar, and that eloquent 
orator remains judiciously quiet, and thus 
avoids the inconvenience of banishment. Ad- 
miral Topete, who with Prim and Serrano 
overthrew Isabella, is an unambitious sailor, 
who has not the least desire to become a ruler 
over anything but his fleet, and there is not a 
general in the army who possesses ‘prestige 
enough with the troops to undertake to over- 
throw the veteran Marshal Serrano. The lat- 
ter, thus, is firmly seated on the throne from 
which he expelled Isabella. What will he do 
with it is the question which naturally arises. 

Serrano is perfectly aware that hig Govern- 
ment, being neither a Republic nor a Mon- 
archy, cannot be anything but a temporary 
expedient. The country may acquiesce in it 
for a time, but his every political action must 
add to the number of his enemies and hasten 
the hour when they will be sufficiently strong 
to overthrow him. Of course he can have no 
intention of abdicating his authority and re- 
viving the discordant rule of the Cortes. It 
then remains for him to follow the example of 
rim, and to bring or a King in whose name 
he can rule, but who will give his power the 
necessary legality. 

The problem of selecting a King of Spain is 
much simpler now than it was when Prim 
was living. For the ill-success of Amadeus, 
who was decidedly the ablest and best foreign 
candidate available, has rendered it out of the 
question for Serrano to invite any one but a 
Spaniard to mount the throne. The Duke of 
Montpensier is regarded as a foreigner, in 
spite of his efforts to convert himself into a 
Spaniard, and’ he is, therefore, not to be 
classed among available candidates. There 
remain, then, only the Prince Alphonso, son 
of Queen Isabella by a wholly problematical 
father, and the youthful Carlist pretender. 
Of course, after having defeated the latter in 
the field, just when his cause was most. hope- 
ful, Serrano can regard him in no other light 


gold next week that it does this. All these than that of an enemy. Alphonso is thus the 
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only possible Spanish King; and, accordingly, 
there is every reason to suppose that Serrano, 
as soon as he feels his own Dictatorship inse- 
cure, will offer the crown to Alphonso, and 
place him securely on the throne 

There are not wanting evidences that the 
wily old Marshal is already taking measures 
to accomplish this end. The two Conchas are 
known to be warm supporters of Alphonso. 
One of them has been placed by Serrano in 
command of the army, and the other has been 
made Captain-Generalof Cuba. The instruments 
to accomplish the recall of Alphonso are thus 
ready to Serrano’s hand; for through one 
Concha he can control the army, and through 
the other he has access to the wealth of Cuba 
—at present about the only true source of 
revenue upon which the Spanish Government 
can count. 

So far as is known, Prince Alphonso is a 
commonplace young fellow, not remarkable 
either for intelligence or stupidity. He, how- 
ever, as King of Spain, will be able to put an 
end to the anarchy which has prevailed in the 
Peninsula ever since the assassination of Prim. 
What Spain needs, far more than she needs a 
free or an intelligent Government, is the sup- 
pression of anarchy. Some weeks since there 
was a fair prospect that relief would come 
through the success of Don Carlos. That 
prospect being now definitely dispelled, the 
only hope of Spain lies in the speedy restora- 
tion of the heir of Isabella. Very probably 
his Government would prove to be bigoted and 
tyrannical. It would, however, command 
sufficient loyalty to enable it to suppress in- 
surrection, and to rescue the country from 
the hands of successive political adventurers. 
And unless this is done speedily, Spain will 
sink to the level of Mexico, and split up into 
half a dozen petty and contemptible States. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FLOOD in Massachusetts 
will be continned next week. 

At Des Mornes, Iowa, is @ pond near a paper- 
mill, and all the animals boarding in that pond are 
bleached white. What a blessing such a sheet of 
water would be if it were near the Capitol. 


Tne St. Louis Giose thinks that the local traffic 
of the Texas and Pacific Railway will be immense, 
especially with the cattle trade ; that it will really 
be a St. Louis road. In which we agree; but must 
add that it will be of greater benefitto commerce and 
civilization than to St. Louis. It will benefit New 
Orleans and Savannah, quite as much as it wil 
Southern California. 


Murat Hanstean’s newspaper, the Cincinnati 
Commercial, says: 

“FRANK Lestre’s ILLustRaTED for May 16th has a cut 
of Colonel! Thomas L. Young, of our city, which by some 
inadvertence is labeled Murat Halstead, and is accom 
panied by a biographical sketch of the latter named 
gentleman. Lesiik evidently had the misfortune to get 
copy mixed.”’ 

It may or may not be a misfortune for Mr. Hal- 
stead to resemble Colonel Young; but it is certain 
that the cut which we printed was a good portrait of 
Mr. Halstead, taken by our own photographer. The 
photograph was printed directly on the wood; and 
as we have no picture of Colonel Young in our 
establishment, we could not have presented one. Mr. 
Halstead has such a roaring sort of way of writing 
a joke, that one never knows when he is fooling or 
not. 

Tur Supp.y or Money in Cincinnati as elsewhere 
in the large cities is in excess of the wants of trade. 
There is almost a total absence of speculative feeling 
in everything except a few articles of produce, and 
in them it is light. People buy scarcely anything 
in excess of their immediate necessities, and there- 
fore the volume of debts and credits is kept down, 
so that they do not have to employ much borrowed 
capital; this condition shows extreme caution, and 
it seems to be inereasing rather than passing away, 
so that it is difficult for capitalists to find profitable 
employment for their means. The banks discounted 
the litttle paper offered them recently at 7@8 per 
cent., and prime to good mercantile paper was 
negotiated in the open market at 8@10 per cent. 


To a CorRESPONDENT Who signs himself ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
and who asks some questions apropos of an article 
on ‘‘ Metropolitan Journalism,’’ we have to say that 
we do not know anything certain about the life of 
Louis J. Jennings. Nor is it any of our business, or 
our correspondent’s either. As for the 7iidune, we 
suppose it is owned by Whitelaw Reid and his busi- 
ness friends. We do know the fact that the Tribune 
s gaining in circulation. A man with his eyes half- 
open, in cars and on boats, may see that. White- 
law Reid is not the twin of Horace Greeley, and 
probably is not trying to be, any more than he is 
trying to succeed Carlyle or Victor Hugo. Greeley, 
like the two latter, was a great conscience. Reid 
is a practical journalist, and has more business 
ability than Greeley. In everything he is an en- 
tirely different man, just as Hamilton was a differ 
ent man from Jefferson. He dves not need to be 
anybody but himself in order to make a comely, 


enterprising and well-written national newspaper. | 


Our correspondent’s other questions are imper- 
tinent. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT was some time ago made that 
Tennyson was writing a tragedy, but that it would 
be too long for presentation on the stage. M.D. 
Conway, the London correspondent of the Cincin 
nati Commercial, writes about the matter: ‘* lL have 
for more than a month been finding virtue its own 
not quite satisfactory reward, by withholding from 
my letters an interesting bit of literary gossip, be- 
cause it came to me in a private and personal way. 
A correspondent generally has to regret having 
yielded to such weakness, and that was my feeling 
when T read in this morning’s Atheneum the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘ ix current in society, 
which we give under all reserves, that one of our 


rumor 





| thought. 
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chief poets has comy'eted a historical tragedy, 
which, not impossibly, will be produced on the 
stage.’ This being now divulged, perhaps I may 
venture, so far away as Cincinnati, to say that I 
have reason to believe that Mr. Tennyson is the 
poet referred to; that the subject of the tragedy is 
‘Mary Queen of Scots;’ and that the Laureate 
will be advised by Mr. Tom Taylor as to the prac- 
tical ways and means necessary for the adaptation 
of his work to the stage. I also believe that ‘ Old 
Drury ’ has been selected for this dramatic venture, 
which cannot fail to be the great theatrical event of 
our time.” 

CONNECTICUT DEMOCRATS seem 
succeeded nor failed in the nomination of a candidate 
for the United States Senatorship. Mr. William W. 
Eaton was born in Tolland, in 1817, and is accord- 
ingly 57 years of age. He is too well known in his 
State, as lawyer and politician, to need any extended 
biographical sketch. For years he has been recog 
nized as the embodiment of the opposition to the Re- 
publican Party in Connecticut, and it was expected 
that when that opposition came into power he would 
receive his reward. 
most pronounced type of copperheadism, he had 
the courage to avow his obnoxious sentiments 
openly during the war, when others who sympa- 
thized with him at the North were too cowardly to 
take the risks which he incurred. That he should 
be rewarded by the citizens of Connecticut for his 
disunionism by the best office in their gift is a con- 
summation that would have been considered as 
impossible ten years ago, as that Horace Greeley 
would ever be a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Nevertheless, when the alternative 
was the election of Mr. Barnum, there will be a 
general satisfaction that the result has been as it is. 
Mr. Eaton is a representative Democrat, and prob- 
ably no one will charge that his election was 
accomplished by corrupt means. That disgrace, at 
least, has been spared the State. 


neither to have 


THe WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT of the St. 
Louis Republican has information of what Senator 
Schurz proposes to do. He has no intention of 
forsaking Missouri, in any event, or to assume any 
position in journalism elsewhere. If he should fai 
of a re-election to the Senate, he will be ‘‘ at home ™ 
at the editorial rooms of the Westliche Post after 
the 4th of next March, and no journalistic offer can 
tempt him to entertain the idea of leaving St. Louis, 
but he has no present intention of returning to the 
editorial desk. Mr. Schurz believes that the situa- 
tion in Missouri is ripe for the inauguration of an 
independent anti-party, anti-monopoly movement of 
the people, on the broadest basis and under the 
most comprehensive declaration of principles. Him- 
self unfettered by obligations, either partisan or 
personal, to any of the ruling powers; occupying a 
position that gives instant national import to his 
declarations, and attracts immediate and profound 
national attention to his utterances, he is justified 
in the belief that he can bear no impotent hand in 
fashioning the plans of the people, and speak with 
no uncertain tone in giving voice to the popular 
He therefore proposes, 
present session closes, to go to Missouri, and go to 


as soon as the 


| work to organize the forces which he is persuaded 
| are ready for a triumphant onslaught upon all effete 








partyism, and only waiting for the signal of attack 
to sweep away the old and build up the new in 
politics. Mr. Schurz says that this information is 
unauthorized, but he does not deny its truth. 


Henry Warrerson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is a strong, romantic character,a 
compound of Shelley and Sheridan. He has made 
his paper one of the strongest in the country, and he 
is reported to have said, when some one asked him 
why he wrote with so much dare-deviltry, that the 
Courier-Journal is the Nation of the Southwest. 
He has done his brave work while he has been a 
journalistic Justice—blind. Recently he has been in 
Washington, writing to his own paper, and he thinks 
that President Grant wants a third term. And not 
only so, but that the man who has toyed with parties 
and politicians has a purpose of mind and heart of 
becoming what the late Louis Napoleon was to 
France. There are, he says, but two remaining 
presidential possibilities—Washburne and Blaine. 
‘*The veto killed Morton as dead as a door-nail. It 
set Logan back a thousand years. Blaine is the 
brightest man in Congress—but what show will he 
have? Conkling is not in Grant’s way. Thurman 
is a solemn respectability, cold and virtuous. Hen- 
dricks is an amiable commonplace. The Grangers 
are merely slate-smashers. The South is a cipher. 
Arkansas is nuts to Grant. Grant is the central 
figure of affairs. The Democrats are just strong 
enough to lose. The Grangers are just weak 
enough to hold their own. Everything seems to 
favor Grant. A third term means revolution. There 
is but one honest man at Washington, and that is 
Ben Butler.’’ So, in detachments, as he writes be- 
tween sherry and champagne, while Kentucky 
knows only two great idols—Henry Watterson and 
Tom ! owling. 

Moprest Youna Lapres may be informed that 
Europe is far in advance of us in matters of toilet, 
and that they may reform in some matters without 
doffing their graceful dresses. Long white trowsers 
for ladies are very much worn on the Continent. 
These trowsers should be quite plain for wearing in 
the daytime and in the street; but those for even- 
ing wear should be made of fine cambric or muslin, 
ornamented with embroidery, large insertion. or 
heavy rich lace frills or flounces, according to the 
taste and means of the lady herself. What could 
look prettier or more modest than to see a pretty, 
small-trowsered foot in silk stockings, and a neat, 
sandaled shoe appearing under the skirt of a muslin 
dress, the ankles buried, as it were, in several rows 
of the lace frills or flounces of the cambric or muslin 
trowsers? Surely, also, when a young lady of 
eighteen or nineteen is dancing, it is more modest 
as it is certainly more becoming, to see the limbs 
hidden in lace-frilled trowsers of cambric than in 
the present fashion. As] said, this mode is very 
much seen on the Continent, among French, Span 
iards. and especially Russians. When at Barcelona, 
afew years ago, l remarked that every lady wore 
trowsers, some plain, some richly trimmed with lace 


frills or flounces. Two or four inches of the trowsers 


were visible, setting off the small Spanish foot to | $200,000. 


I knew a pretty French lady who used 
becoming trowsers in the evening, 


perfection. 
to wear most 
which were made of very fine cambric or muslin, 
with rich frills up the calf of her leg, and 
insertion between each trill. The frills touched her 
visible 


lace 


instep, but the rest of her trowsers was 
under and through the transparent skirt of white 
muslin. 


Tuat ExtrravaGant Genius, George Alfred Town- 


send, has written up ‘‘ Jones of Nevada” so: ‘ His 
face is like a Dutch portrait in the style of Rem- 
brandt’s mellowest, with American eyes init. The 


the color of currant 
a juicy red life in the 
n-air brown, the whole 


lengthened out 


cheeks are bright red, with 
clusters, seeming to expose 
blood, and for the rest are ope 


a little voluptuous in contour, but 


with a beard of rich Vandyke brown, where the 
| thread or two of gray hangs like the morning cob- 
web on the red thorn bush. The eyes are hazel, 


An anti-war Democrat of the | 





carrying all expressage, inundated with humor, 
clear as precision, shining with the light of feeling, 
expanding with the glow of address. The hair 
tarries, that some time it must let the oils 
of precious spikenard evaporate, but as yet they 
give it hue. A trifle chuffy in the body, as if he 
bossed all jobs with the knees, the belly, the eyes 
and the elbows, hallooing to his workmen meantime, 
and too strong to be always elegant this was 
His speech is full, with a harmony, suggest- 


satisfied 


Jones. 
iveness and temperament which respond to discus 
sion, advance with it, and illuminate himself by the 
new mental coalitions which produce the spark of 
thought and enterprise. Almost redundant, strong, 
lucid, humorous, convivial, abundant in anecdotes 
and illustrations, and with that rushing spirit which 
anticipates the end of a book and puts it aside after 
passing the ridge of the argument, he makes one 
fear that he may exhaust, not his contents, but his 
intentions, like some improvisator who composes so 
well without forethought that his works make no 
Here man with the fervor of 


monument. was a 


Garibaldi, the luck of Monte Cristo, the hard Welsh | 
sense of Henry Morgaft, the volatility of Dickens. | 
His reading was quaint from the newest taste, from | 


Julius Verne to Stuart M'! 


THE GREAT FLOOD. 
VILLAGES IN THE CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY DFSTROYED, 

AND 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE 
LIVES LOST. 


| From our own Correspondent.) 


ONE 


TMUHE towns destroyed by the great flood in Hamp- 

| shire County, Mass., were situated on Mill 
River, which empties into the Connecticut, near 
Mount Tom, at Northampton. Williamsburg, the 
first town two miles below the reservoir, was about 
ten miles northwest of Northampton, on Mill River. 
The region is picturesque, and Mr. Beecher often 
alludes to it in his story of ** Norwood.’ Williams- 
burg, the largest of the four places destroyed, had 
3,000 inhabitants, and extensive manufac 
iron-castings, machinery, woolen-goods and car- 
riages. The New Haven and Northampton Rail- 
road traverses the valley. Five miles below 
Williamsburg was Haydenville, famous for its 
gold-pen manufactories, which employed hundreds 
of skilled workmen. Four miles further south was 
Leeds, a village lying on low ground, not far from 
Northampton, but a bend in the river saved it from 
total destruction. 

The reservoir which caused the calamity was 
built in the highlands, 200 feet above the valley. It 
covered a district about a mile square, and the 
water was from thirty to forty feet deep. Owing to 
an unusual fall of rain the water rose to the top of 
the walls and ran over the dam. The only outlet 
below was an iron pipe three feetin diameter which 
opened and closed with a screw gate. 

A little before 8 o’clock on Saturday morning, 
May 16th, William Cheeney the gate-keeper of this 
reservoir, saw the water bursting through an open 
ing in the dam. He rushed out and opened the 
head-gate, then saddled a horse and sped down the 
valley to warn the villagers below. Cheeney 
reached Williamsburg in fifteen minutes. 


tones of 


Collins 
Graves, a milkman, was one of the first to hear the 
news. He jumped into his wagon and started for 
the other towns, lashing his horse and shouting, 
“ The water is coming —run for your lives !’’ Church- 
bells were rung and the factory hands warned. At 
Skinnerville the water was only five minutes behind 
him, and at Haydenville the people had scarcely a 
minute for escape. Other messengers took up the 
cry and dashed down to Leeds. The milkman was 
warning the factory operatives in Haydenville 
when he heard the roaring of the waters, and he had 
barely reached a bank by the roadside when the 
flood swept by. At first no water could be seen, 
but a pile of drift-wood forty feet high came thunder 
ing down as if driven by a tornado. Factories, 
railway stations, banks, dwellings, hotels, bridges, 
immense structures of masonry, disappeared in a 
moment. In three minutes after Cheeney gave the 
alarm at Williamsburg. fifty-three lives were lost. 
Here the waters struck in their great fury, and rising 
to the roofs like a wall of surf, they covered the 
town and utterly destroyed it. The little village 
of Skinnerville, between this place and Hayden- 
ville, was swept out of existence like as though it 
were but a clump of toy houses. 

At Haydenville preparations were made to hold 
services on the following day, in memory of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Hayden, who diedin November, anda 
large quantity of flowers had been received from Bos- 
ton with which to decorate the church. The minister 
was to refer to the town which was named after 
him as his most enduring monument. With scarcely 
a minute's warning the village was swept away. A 
chimney and a portion of a wall were all that re- 
mained of Hayden's large brass foundry. A pile of 
drift-wood, 30 feet high, struck it with terrible force. 
A Jarge steam-boiler was carried half a mile and 
deposited in front of a house on elevated ground. 
The wooden buildings that did not go to pieces at 
once floated off like corks. More than forty bodies 
were recovered in this town. 


houses were left on the east side of the river. Mrs. 
Quigley, her two daughters, and Miss Marble, a 
schoolteacher, had just finiszhed breakfast. Hearing 


the approaching flood, they ran to the top story of 
the wing adjoining the main house, which was 
almost unmediately washed away, and only a thin 
partition separated them from the tide. While 
looking at the fearful torrent throuch their windows, 
a neighbor and his family came floating by or a 


roof, when the brave ladies reached out and pulled 


At Leeds ouly three | 


| 


them in. The damage at this place is estimated at 
The silk mills, button factory, and many 
dwellings, were destroyed. The distance from the 
reservoir to Leeds is about eight miles. The water 
of the reservoir, a mile square and forty feet deep, 
was forced through a gorge nowhere,wider than the 
reservoir for a distance of five miles in less than 
thirty minutes. The first fall from the reservoir to 
the valley was 200 feet. The rate of travel of the 
first wave was not less than twenty miles an hour. 
lhe result was the destruction of fifty dwelling- 
houses, twenty factories and mills, and a hundred 
and fifty human corpses were buried under the 
débris. A thousand working people have been 
rendered either wholly destitute or have been de- 
prived of all means of earning a livelihood. 

One of the most plausible statements as to the 
cause of the disaster is that the frosts had started 
the earth so that the water had found numerous 


little courses through it, which finally carried off the 
first mass of earth on Saturday morning, and at 
once precipitated the catastrophe. ‘The gate- 


keeper had at various times feared a break, from 


the fact that a stream of water flowed constantly 


| through the bottom of the gateway, whule there 








| 
| 





| easterly 
} near the Conway lines. 


were also a number of small streams, some of them 
quite minute, along the bottom on either side of 
the centre. 

The damages at Florence and Northampton were 
slight, amounting to only a few thousand dollars. 
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MAP OF THE FLOODED COUNTRY, IN HAMPSHIRE 
COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 


A most wonderful rescue, and probably the only 
one of an adult person from the flood itself, at 
Leeds, was that of Mrs. Mary C. Harding. She was 
at work on the second floor of the silk factory when 
the alarm was given, and hardly had she reached 
the ground when the shout was raised, ‘“* Run across 
the bridge.”’ She started, leading the whole com- 
pany, but soon the cries were, ‘* Come back,” and, 
‘Don't go over.’’ It was too late for Mrs. Harding 
though. She was on the bridge, and going back 
was as dangerous as going forward. She ran, and 
no sooner had she and, perhaps, half a dozen 
others reached the further shore, than the drift-wood 
struck the bridge, which went down with a crash, 
carrying with it six or seven girls and women who 


were too late. The woman kept on running for 
Ross’s store, while her companions, who had 
crossed the bridge, entered a boarding-house. She 


passed a little gate near the bridge, and just got 
through the larger gate below the steps leading to 
the store, when the water rushed up, carried off 
the gate and threw her down near the lower stair. 
Fortunately, two men were on the bank, and she 
was drawn up just as the steps went off, and the 
three had to seek safety higher up the shore. She 
only, of the thirteen who started over the bridge, 
was saved. 

Nothing remains at the reservoir except the stone- 
work running at right angles with the dam at the 
bottom which inclosed the gateway. In the very 
bed of the stream nothing is left, and where the 
water now flows harmlessly along the ancient chan- 
nel, not a stone remains, from top to bottom. A 
small portion of the eastern part of the reservoir, 
and a large section of the western, still remain; 
in all, perhaps a sixth of the origimal extent—bro- 
ken and jagged on the edges. Above, the eye 
sweeps over the bed of the reservoir, a tract of 
one hundred and eleven acres, covering the south- 
corner of the town of Williamsburg, 
This land, nestled among 
the hills, is for the greater part tolerably level, 
sloping of course more or less on every side; and 
dotted over a large part of its surface with the 
stumps of trees that formerly occupied it. 

Below the reservoir the spectacle is most impres- 
sive. The vast mass of water suddenly let loose 
and dashing down the narrow valley has wrought 
such devastation as one would not have believed 
possible without it. The very bed of the stream 
has in places been cut many feet below its original 
course, and tor a long distance the valley is dotted, 
and sometimes crammed, with huge rocks torn from 
the wall of the reservoir, while the trees that in 
many places lined its banks have quite vanished, 
and those that marked the outer edge of the tor- 
rent are tattered and torn. 

The feature that most impresses one about the 
ruins is the smallness of the stone wall when com- 
pared with the immense extent of water the reser- 
voir held. The wall was understood to be eight feet 
thick at the base ; on measuring a section of it, how- 


| ever, as it stood intact some ten feet above the bed 


of the stream, it lacked about three inches of being 
six feet across. The upper third of the wall, as one 
across the chasm at what remains on the 
eastern side, cannot fail to strike the average obser- 
ver, possessing only the information and judgment 
of common sense, as seriously lacking in thorough- 
ness and stability. 

We give illustrations of the flood striking Williams- 
burg; of the scene at Mr. Skinner's residence, at 
Skinnerville ; the destruction of the brass;works at 
Haydenville ; a hoase saved hy on apple-tree; and 
the scenes at Leede and Haydenville. 
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ON. JOHN P. JONES, the new Senator from 
I] Nevada, was | in Hereford County, Eng 
land, near the boundary line of Wales. in the y« 
1823. His father, aman of considerable force and 
originality of thought, emigrated to this count: 
ome forty years ago. He settled with his family in 
und, O., and carried on the marble business 
there until his death, three years ago. John I’ 
nes received the ordinary education of an Amer 
can boy in the public schools of that city. 

Young Jones, in company with his brother Henry 
sailed for California in September, 1849, and landed 


STORY OF 


there early in 1550. His first experience in mining 
Was at the north fork of the Feather River. Thence 
he went to Marysville ; thence to Poor Man’s Creck 
stopping a fe W days in camp; and then, with th 


restlessness of setting out for new 
scenes. 


n Autumn he 


early days, 


was in Tuolumne. After mining 


there and in Calaveras for nearly two years with 
varied success, he went to Trinity County. Like 
thousands of his class at the time, cities had no 


traction for him. Where the country was the wild 
est, the danger greatest, in the newest camp, and 
where report promised the greatest reward, there 
were to be found the brightest and boldest spirits. 
In 1853 he went back to Tuolumne, and entered into 
some large mining enterprises, which, for a time, 
were very profitable Fortune, however, deserted 
him; he lost all, and became involved in debt. 
In 1855 he returned to Trinity, and out of his first 
earnings made money enough to pay off his Tuo- 
lumne creditors to the last cent. 

Soon after his return to Trinity he was elected a 
Justice of the Peace, and, while he based his deci 
sions generally on the equities of the cases tried be- 
fore him, he studied enough law to clothe them in 
such legal forms that dissatistied lawyers could not 
upset them. A year later we find him Sheriff of his 
county. 

While he was in Trinity County, an Indian wat 
broke out, and Jones, as a volunteer, did good 
service in taming the savage aborigines and in pro- 
tecting white men’s rights. Jones had some very 
narrow escapes of his life. On one occasion he, 
with fifteen other volunteers, was surrounded by 
a large force of Indians, where they were cut off 
from water for sixteen hours, several being killed 
and wounded ; and all would have perished had they 
not received assistance from the main body. 

From the Shrievalty and Indian fighting, Jones 
went back to mining, and, like most of his class, 
lived for years in a snug log cabin on a steep moun- 
tain side, at night poring over such books as in those 
days found their way into the almost inaccessible 
mountains of Trinity; by day, with the hammer, 
drill and pick, in shaft and tunnel, with unfaltering 
hope and cheerful toil, he wrought in the semi- 
darkness of a miner's lamp for that gold whose 
power, value and virtue he has since so eloquently 
described in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States. 

Jones lived with his fellow-miners as one of them. 
fle shared some of their pastimes, as he shared 
their dangers and toil. His love of pleasure, how 
ever, never bore down his love of study. 

Of course, When miners and others met in con- 
sultation or debate, Jones, being the fullest man, 
generally had something good to say, aid was 
always called for. Hence, he became a ready man, 
and having to deal with audiences who were too 
honest and outspoken to bear boring, he learned to 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, UNITED 


STATES SENATOR FROM 





use few words and make his discourse epigrammatic | 


and entertaining. Wherever he might be he was a 


great book-buyer, often spending his week’s earn- | 
| ings in this way. 


Naturally enough it came about that when in 1861 
Trinity miners wanted to send a Senator to Sacra- 
mento, they thought of Jones. In the Legislature 
for four years he did his work quietly, without fuss, 

| honestly, and without fear or favor. Gradually 


it stole over the minds of the people of the State 
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NEVADA. —PHOTOGRAPHED BY O'NEILL, N. Y. CITY. 
that this honest miner, so modest and unassuming, 
had never said a word on the wrong side, had never 
said a word too much, and seemed to know what 
he was about. Jones of Trinity became a familiar 
name in Republican circles. 

When Gorham was nominated for Governor, 
Jones was selected for the second place on the 
ticket, the Lieutenant-Governorship. He was popu- 


| lar from one end of the Mother Lode of California 


quartz to the other rd was known bv name to 
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every Republican from the seashore to the ridge of 
the Sierras, and had an unblemished reputation. 
rhe defeat of the Republican Party was c¢ mplete, 
and the Democrats carried all before them 


Jones found himself the day after the election 
with a little mining property in Trinity, a lovirg 
wife, some household turniture, and what to him 
then was a heavy load of debt, incurred in this 


hottest of all California gubernator 
Alvinza Hayward had discovered in Jones the 
kind of man he wanted to superintend the Crown 
Point and Kentuck Mines, which were hardly hold 
ing their own on the Comstock, though they had 
in previous years paid what were then thought to 
be exces | Jones acc epte d the pos 


| campaigns. 


llent dividends. 
tion, with its handsome salary and many other ad- 
vantages, and went to Gold Hill, Nevada. 

On the Comstock, old mining superintendents, 
mill-owners, and even underground men, looked 
rather coldly on the ‘politician from Trinity.’ 
Gradually his fellow-superintendents found, first, 
that Jones was a gentleman; second, that though 
his ame rience was Californian, he knew how to 
mine. By-and-by his men came to know him better ; 
they liked his straightforwardness, his few words, 
his strong will and pleasant ways. He seemed to 
them more like one of themselves than the dashing 
finely-dressed and bejeweled superintendents who 
were not unknown on the lode. These men after- 
wards learned to love him, for he and they had 
passed through the valley of the shadow of death 
and struggled for life with destructive flames and 
poisonous gases, side by side, at the time of the fire 
in Crown Point, Yellow Jacket and Kentuck mines. 

After the worst effects of the fire were removed, 
it was found that there were some of the middle 
levels that could not be safely worked, and the 
lowest were yet undeveloped. Assessments, first 
to meet the extraordinary expenses of the fire, and 
then to prospect at greater depth, were in order. 
The stock fell trom $80 to $2.50. Everything looked 
gloomy, and it was feared the stockholders would 
lire of paying before the question was solved 
whether there was paying ore at 1,100 feet, or the 
ground was worked out. Jones sought every way 
to hasten the solving of the problem. He did solve 
it six months before the answer was expected. He 
and his friends bought stock, every day, ever:- 
where, and at any price, for he found he had under 
his charge the richest mine then known in the world. 
Jones, trom being worth $20,000 or $30,000, soon 
found himselt with an income of over a million a 
year. The Crown Point was the foundation of lis 
fortune; but other fortunate and judicious invest 
ments have since made that but one of several 
sources of revenue. 

Jones had money, enough not only for himself, 
but to do some good in the world, and one use that 
he put his money to was to furnish, out of his own 
, the sinews of war to elect a Republican 
gisiature in the State of Nevada. The majority 
of the Legislature, in r turn for his patriotism and 
party zeal, voted for him for United States Senator, 
and the minority made his election unanimous. 
Some disappointed politicians sneered at him as 


, the man who had become Senator by the use ot 


money. He answered thus, while thanking the 
Legislature for his election: ‘I believe the 
people at the late election 
to have been the most spontaneous expres- 
sion of their sentiments ever given in Nevada. 
While I have the honest satisfaction of being able 
to look every citizen of the State boldly in the eye, 
with the consciousness of never having attempted 
to degrade his citizenship, question his integrity, or 
insult his honor, | readily acknowledge that money 
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was used in the campaign, but not corruptly. 
was used legitimately and rightfully. The popular 
espousal of my candidature alienated men and in- 
stitutions of wealth, power and influence, who had 
heretofore been generous patrons of the Republi 
can Party, and checked numerous sources of supply 
and turued them to channels which flowed into 
and filled the exchequer of the opposition. These 
powerful influences encouraged and promoted dis 
cord within the organization; there was peril with- 
out; there was crait, intimidation and treachery on 
every hand, endangering alike the the 








success of 





party and the interests of the community. If 
through party or personal zeal I volunteered 
to stand in the breach caused by the deser- 


tion of others, and bear the brunt of the fight and 
the heat and burden of the day, I trust, while I ar 
rogate to myself no virtue for so doing, that others 
will not impute it to me as a crime.” 

Jones’s campaign in Nevada, which carried the 
State for Grant and the Republicans, was in the 
Summer of 1872, a whole year before Governor 
Booth made his great oration at Platt’s Hall, and 
declared war on subsidized corporations, Jones's 
speech to the Legislature, in January, 1573, trom 
which we have quoted, was but amsumeé of what 
he had declared over and over again during the 
contest. 

And these are his pledges: ‘‘As a Senator of the 
nation, I will not vote for the appropriation of a 
dollar out of the public treasury, except for the 
maintenance of the public faith and credit, and for 
purely governmental purposes and the attainment 
of the objects for which this Government was cre- 
ated. 1 will not vote for a subsidy of land, money, 
bonds or credit, to either individuals or corpora- 
tions. I will not vote for any hotbed scheme for 
“the development of our resources,’’ because | 
believe their development to be more healthy when 
made solely by private enterprise, under the all- 
sufficient stimulus of private interest; and I further 


It | her, and she found it hard to forge 


| many 


believe that such propositions are not generally | 


made for the public good, but in the interest of 
public plunderers.”’ 

He concluded that speech with these prophetic 
words: ‘‘ This is the assurance | would have my 
constituents hold patiently and undisturbed, how- 
ever long I may sit in the national Capitol voice- 
less at the gate of absent opportunity— that when- 
ever an issue arises in which the interests of the 
people rest in the one scale and aught that con- 
flicts with them in the other, my voice and my vote 
shall be given for the cause of the people, though 
that voice be echoless and that vote alone.” 

He had for over a year been “ voiceless at the 
gate of absent opportunity,’’? but when it came, his 
voice was heard and his vote was given on tlie side 
of the people and national honor. 

Senator Jones married a daughter of Judge 
Thomas Conger, of Sacramento, sume years ago. 
‘this lady died about three years since, leaving be- 
hind her one son, now five years old, who is being 
brought up by his grandmother and aunt at Gold 
Hill. Senator Jones’s other two sisters are married, 
and reside in the East. 

Those who have enjoyed the wonderful conver- 
sational powers of Senator Jones, who have listened 
with rapt attention to his flights of eloquence, his 
impassioned strains of beautiful imagery (mixed 
with what Victor Hugo would call ‘litanic blows 
of solid and convincing reasouing,) chided him for 
the modesty that so long held hit silent in the de- 
bates of the Senate. But when at last he did 
speak, men knew that they were listening to one 
of the read est debaters in the land. He is the 
successor both of Douglas and of John Randolph. 


THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 





CHAPTER I.—JANET NAOMI CAMPBELL, 


Go GYAPTAIN OSCAR LINDFIELD!” said Miss 
Campbell in a startled voice, suddenly lay- 
ing down a letter she was reading. She 
did not speak for some minutes, and 

sat brooding over the note, which contained an in- 

vitation to visit a certain house in the country; the 
name of one of the invited guesta being that of 

Captain Lindfield, which she had read with marked 

asionishment, as though she had some familiarity 

with it that was paintul. 

‘‘Am I to write and accept the invitation?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, Angéle,’’ replied Miss Campbell, with a 
sigh, *‘ you may write and say that | will accept it, 
and that you will accompany me.” 

** What is the address ?”’ 

‘*Take the letter and you will see.”’ 

The address was Dangerfield Hall, near Dunmow. 
Essex. The expected guests were numerous; the 
gentlemen being invited for hunting or shooting 
purposes, and tne ladies for such pleasures as are 
afforded by a large country house, where the means 
and hospitality o! the host are matters of note, and 
all the associations are agreeable. 

I had seen with interest the tone in which Miss 
Campbell had read the name of Oscar Lindfield, 
with whom | was personally unacquainted ; but the 
note of invitation had especial interest for me, as it 
referred to a certain Diana Eliot, who, with her 
aunt, was expected to make a long visit. Diana 
and | were old friends, having been educated at the 
same school, and corresponded with fair regularity 
ever since the day of our separation, some four or 
more years ago. | remarked this name and that of 
Oscar Lindfield, 1 say, and it was because Miss 
Campbell had observed the latter in the list of ex- 
pected guests that she had hesitated some while, 
turning slightly pale at the same instant, before 
giving me directions to accept the invitation. It 
was not long betore I was destined to hear the na- 
ture of the interest excited by the name of Oscar 
Lindfield. 

Miss Campbell was a very rich lady—I might say 
young lady—and | was, and had been for some 
years, her companion. She was the only daughter 
of a Jewish physician, who had realized an im- 
mense fortune by some patent medicine—Campbell’s 
Pills, Campbell’s Elixir, were world-noted medi- 
cants. Her father had bequeathed to her the im- 
mense fortune he had amassed by his attention to 
the stomach of the universe (his advertisements 
were on the great wall of China and on the pali- 
sades of a cemetery near New York,) and the aoe 
ness of health inspirer as well, which on his death 
was more lucrative than ever. Miss Campbell, 
wisely considering that she had not the necessary 
business knowledge for conducting this affair, im- 
mediately disposed of it to a company for a sum of 
money which was another fortune. I have said 
that Mr. Campbell was a Jewish physician: but he 
was obviously lax in his faith. as his daughter had 
been educated as a Protestant. Indeed, Campbell 
~ was, | believe, little better than a Pagan. He 

iad set up the golden calf for worship; he had 

worshiped it with vast success all his hfe; and his 
daughter, from the sale of pills and elixirs, was one 
of the r:chest unmarried women in London. After 

Mr. Campbell’s death, in Bedford Square, Janet 

Naomi Campbell took up her abode at Mayfair; 

but even bere the reputation of her father clung to 


*t, and to cause 
others to forget, the pills and the elixirs which had 
formed the basis of her gigantic fortune. 

It was shortly after her father’s death that I was 
introduced to her with a view to become her com- 
panion, and, alas, also to complete her education, 
for, wealihy as Janet was, she was deplorably 
ignorant as well. ‘ 

It might seem to Campbell pere who was an ec- 
centric, and, in spite of his medical title, an unedu- 
cated man—that she was one of those few lucky 
personages who can afford to be ignorant. 1 did 
my best fo amend past negligence, and though 
Miss Campbell was some yeara older than myself, 
she proved a ready, apt, and duly grateful pupil. 

1 should be wrong in describing Miss Campbell 
as strictly beautiful, though she had many and 
striking claims to consideration in her countenance, 
its type being decidedly Jewish—in the darkness of 
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its full eye, in the shape of the rich lips, and in the | 


masses of dark hair. But when | first knew her, 
her face had already a worn look for her years. We 
became good triends soon. She was at times very 
confidential; at others, singularly reticent. 
tributed this not only to her disposition, but to her 
inexperience of life and the indifferent education 
she had received. It was, of course, a matter of 
some surprise to me that she had not married ; her 
fortune and her looks would have sufficed, I 
thought, to have brought lovers, admirers, and 
aspirants for her hand around her, even though her 
parentage and its queer associations might, with 
have weighed heavily against her chances. 
By occasional hints from her, and by the remarks 
ot servants, I learned that before entered her 
household there had been something of a love story 
of which she was the heroine, and that it had ter- 
minated unhappily. I knew that Miss Campbell 
brooded over this disaster, and I believe that the 
worn look in her face was one of its results. Re- 
calling to mind all that | had heard and all that I 
had noticed, Ilcame to the conclusion—irresistible 
as the force with which it seized me as I wrote this 


| letter of acceptance to Mrs. Forbes’s invitation 


that Oscar Lindfield, whose name, when she read it, 
had visibly aflected her, was directly associated 
with the love story of Janet Naomi Campbell. 

‘* Have you written the letter ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Campbell. If you still hesitate, I can 
burn it.”’ 

‘*No; we will go.” 

It is now necessary that I should say a few words 
regard ng myselt, Ang?le-Marie Desormes, and my 
story shall be as short as I can make it. 

My father was a Frenchman, my mother an Eng- 
lishwoman. Until my tenth year I resided at 
Lyons and Paris. About that time my father, who 
was a silk merchant, and partner of a large French 
firm, came to London to establish a business in con- 
nection with those which were carried on at Lyons 
and Paris. We took up our residence at Pembridge 
Square, Bayswater, in wealthy, if not opulent, cir- 
cumstances. After having several governesses at 
home, | went to a fashionable school at Bnghton, 
and lived there some years, receiving a very ex- 
pensive education, until | was seventeen years of 
age. Then circumstances sadly and quickly altered 
with me. The Lyons house failed. Its failure was 
followed by that in Paris; and the London firm, in 
which my tather had the largest share, failed too. 
It was a wreck of home, position, wealth. ‘Thus 
fortune, with one ** fell swoop,’’ made havoc of our 
means. There was no possibility of rising from the 
disaster. The news was broken to me gently at 
school, and the letter which conveyed the sad intel- 
ligence stated that I must leave the school imme- 
diately; the writer, in perhaps mistaken kindness, 
endeavoring to hide the real bearing of the case 
from me—depend for the future upon my own 
resources for a livelihood. 

1 and my friend Diana Eliot read the letter again 
and again. I cried verymuch; Diana did not; but 
kissed me eagerly as we read and interpreted the 
sad news. I am glad she did not cry, for she gave 
me courage. I felt that I could not be a coward 
when that brave girl was near me. 

The first stunning shock over, I surveyed my 
capabilities. How was | equipped for the course 
which, under the iron stress of circumstances, | was 
bound to take? | was master of English, French, 
German and Italian. I could draw well; my mas- 
ters said, with an artistic skill which is rarely seen 
In a woman; and there was no need that I should 
affect to consider this amere compliment. Estimat- 
ing my powers then, it was easy for me to see that I 
could take the position of governess, and command 
a higher rate of remuneration than the majority of 
women or girls who find themselves placed in such 
straits. My first intention was to leave this school, 
and seek an engagement elsewhere. This was over- 
ruled; for an opening 6ccurred here, through the 
dismissal of one of the governesses. So I resolved 
to stifle my pride, and take it. Diana Eliot was 
with me when I accepted the offer, and her face lit 
with enthusiasm because I had not allowed any false 
pride to prevent me from taking a position as paid 
servant in a school where I had been known as the 
wealthy Mademoiselle Desormes, and then petted 
and made much of accordingly. 

‘‘If there is one thing I like, it is what is 
yulgarly called pluck,” said Diana. ‘ Ninety-nine 
girls out of a hundred would have left, Angele, and 
taken their services where they were unknown. I 
love you a thousand times more than I ever did for 
your courage. 1 hate, Angéle—I hate a coward!” 

The brave, beautiful girl might have been the im- 
personation of courage; and as | listened to her 
words, | little guessed how far the spirit which had 
dictated them was destined in the future to influence 
her in one of the most important crises of her life. 

I remained at this school until the death of its 
proprietress, when I became companion to Miss 
Campbell. In this office 1 was, through the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Forbes of Dangerfield Hall, brought 
within the probability of seeing my old school com- 
panion, Diana, once more. I looked forward to this 
| meeting with interest, but I can hardly suppose 

with the same interest as that with which Miss 

Campbell looked forward to seeing Oscar Lindfield 
again. The next day I heard from Diana Eliot ; 
and the most startling item of intelligence in her 
letter was of her engagement to Oscar Lindfield 
himself! 

In a few days we left London for Dangerfield 
Hall. Many of Mr. Forbes’s expected guests had 
already arrived, and amongst them Diana Eliot. 





** Angéle,”’ she said in a whisper, as she gave me 
a warm embrace, ‘I don’t think I shall be much 
~~ when Oscar comes.” 

subsequently understood from her that Captain 
Lindfield was expected in the evening. As soon as 
1 could get away from Miss Campbell I closeted my- 
self with her, eager to hear all that had passed since 
she and | had last met. 

“And so you are engaged, Diana?” 

“Yes; as I told you, to Captain Oscar Lindfield. 
Our engagement has only been a matter of about 
two months.” 

“So of course you have had no lovers’ 
yet?’’ I said, ipaaiies. — 

‘* Not yet, I cun assure you, Angele.” 

‘* And how long have you known Mr. Lindfield?” 

“ Four months—since his arrival from India!’ 


“ India 


1 at- | 





“Yes. His regiment was there some years, and 
he returned with it about four months ago. We met 
first at Brighton—my aunt, who was acquainted 
with his mother, having introduced me to him. 
You remember, Angele, when | was at school that 
I siid I should marry as ldier(if | ever married,) 
and the first person who openly threw me the hand- 
kerchief of his favor was Captain Lindfield. But it 
was no silly admiration for a red coat, I can assure 
you, which led me to accept him. You always said 
1 was an odd girl, and I dare say Iam. I ought to 
have been born four or five hundred years ago—in 
the days of tournaments! I should like to have 
presided at the lists, and awarded the prize to the 
bravest. And, Ang?le, of all the celebrated women 
in history, Joan of Are is my favorite; and I am 
very partial, heretic that I am, to Semiramis. I am 
sure my regard for Charlotte Corday would almost 
pat me within the pale of the law. And this is not 
because | am at all republican.”’ 

‘* You have not altered a bit, Diana.” 

‘‘1 think I could have gone with Miss Nightingale 
to the Crimea if I had been old enough, though I 
would much rather have gone as asoldier disguised. 
Those young ladies who in the old romances went 
disguised as pages to wait on their sweethearts are 
great favorites of mine. Sometimes I fancy nature 
made a mistake, and really intended me to be a 
vivanditre! I am never quite happy unless J] am 
living in a garrison town; there is something in the 
beat of a drum and the bugle-call which stirs me, 
like, as the romancers say, new wine! My poor 
Angéle, how shocked you look !” 

‘Shocked, Diana? It is far from that.”’ 

‘You remember my nickname at school—La 
Petite Caporal: bad French, but complimentary 
to me ina fashion. Have you forgotten, when the 
girls at old Carver's were bullying little Howett, 
how | knocked one down in fair combat; how I 
called old Carver a slave-driver for bullying young 
Simpson, only because her father could not pay her 
last quarter’s account, as he had been made bank 
rupt—unseemly conduct, for which I was ordered 
to copy out the whole of Racine’s Afhalie? So, 
now knowing what I am, you can see some of the 
causes which led to my accepting Oscar Lindfield.” 

** But you love Oscar Lindfield ?”’ I said. 

‘Yes, I love him,’’ she replied. Her half-earnest, 
her jocular tone of address died ina moment. Her 
face became serious and calm, her manner subdued, 
but invested with a charm, heightened possibly 
by the contrast it presented to her earlier mood, 
which was irresistibly winning. 

“Yes, | love Oscar,”’ she repeated. 

‘‘l am glad you love him,’’ I said fervently. 

“Do you think I could marry any man without 
loving him?’’ 

“Rel 

** Neither would I without respecting him, Angéle ; 
for however much I might love him—love him, you 
understand—I would not for any earthly considera- 
tion marry him unless he could exact, nay,command, 
my profound, my unshaken respect.” 

I thought of Miss Campbell, and of the suspicions 
which I had entertained of her and of her intimacy 


| with Oscar; asking myself whether it was not my 





duty to make known to Diana what I had surmised 
of Miss Campbell’s late relationship with him. After 
some consideration | thought | had best not speak. 
That Miss Campbell knew Oscar was a conviction 
which I could get rid of by no argument whatever ; 
her emphatic and startled method of reading his 
name, as it appeared in the list of invited guests to 
Dangertield, and Mrs. Forbes’s letter, being abund- 
antly conclusive on this point. But had I as yet 
any sure ground for the hypothesis that it was Oscar 
who was associated with her love-story? Possibly I 
had enough to satisfy myself; but ] was certainly 
without evidence of sufficient weight to justify me 
in making known my surmises to another, especially 
to Diana, if I regarded the position in which she 
stood to Captam Lindfield. The important and 
central tacts, too, of the story were wanting to me, 
even granting that my surprise had on some points 
been right. 

So, duly considering the matter in its bearings, so 
far as they were yet revealed to me, | thought I 
should be wise to delay communicating my sus- 
picions to Diana, for a while at least. 

To describe the beauty of Diana with the pen 
adequately I should fail: no photograph that I have 
ever seen has done even partial justice to it; and 
this is not because it presented some rare assem- 
blage of characteristics which make an especial 
appeal to the essentially artistic taste. With some 
haughtiness were associated frankness, and certain 
signs of her having a passionate, loving, and even 
aflectionately clinging nature. These mingled 
characteristics were to me Diana’s great charm. 
Her hair was brown, shot here and there with gold; 
not plentifully but radiantly, as though some sun- 
beams had concentrated their brightness on one 
intense spot. Her figure, which had no pretensions 
to height, was well formed and supple; but with 
such a face before him the gazer would be exacting 
indeed if he made demand for any further beauties. 

‘“ And so Captain Lindfield is expected this 
evening ?”’ 


“Yes. It was originally his intention to accom- 
any us. I may as well tell you that he is very 
nandsome.”’ 


‘* 1 quite believe it.’’ 

“Ah, Angele, he is handsomer than most men. I 
must content myself with saying this. I am sure 
you will like him.”’ 

‘* And the marriage—when is that to take place ?”’ 

“Oh, we haven’t thought of that.” 

“‘T am sure, from what ‘you say, you will be 
unlike most young ladies, and will not keep him 
always at your side.”’ 

‘** You are quite right. He isinvited by my cousin, 
Mr. Forbes—ah, what a dear fellow my cousin is! 
—to hunt and shoot; and I shall expect him to bag 

lenty of birds and take plenty of hedges. In the 
atter sport I shall be his companion. There’s the 
first bell for dinner! We must go down almost 
directly. But you have scarcely spoken of yourself.”’ 

“I have no history, Diana. Fate has made me 
the companion of Miss Campbell, who is very kind 
to me, and supplies me with everything I need.” 

‘Miss Campbell was the dark Jewish-looking 
woman, wasn’t she? I am afraid I didn’t like her. 
But for your sake I will overcome my prejudice. 
Ang?le—mentioning my cousin a few moments ago, 
a curious wish came into my head. He is, as I im- 
sagan the dearest fellow in the world; and I wish 
1e would fall in love with you! Then you would be 
mistress of this wonderful old hall, which we must 
explore one day, and you would be able to leave 
the Jewess. Now we'll go to the drawing-room. 
] am very hungry, even though Oscar hasn't come.” 

We descended to the drawing-room. On our way 
to it we passed through a large hall, where a 
billiard-table was standing, and around which sev- 
eral gentlemen were collected. I was introduced to 
two or three. 

‘All our friends have not yet come,” said Mr. 
Forbes, when he had again shaken hands with me. 
“And I fear Captain Lindfield is the only one we 
may expect to-night. Three or four will arrive to- 
morrow—one a periect stranger to me, a Mr. Ac- 
land, only just returned from India. My cousin tells 
me that you are quite an old friend of hers, Ma- 
demoiselle Desormes !”’ 
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‘““Yes; we are old school companions.” 

“ And of course she has told you all about Captain 
Lindfield ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, laughing: “and | look 
forward to his arrival with a good deal of interest.” 

‘You must curb your impatience until nine 
o'clock.” 

Diana had prepared me to be favorably impressed 
by her cousin, and I found that he was aman whom 
it was impossible not to like. He wasa frank, court- 
eous, unassuming English gentleman; and though 
his years had not verged upon middle age, he had 
certainly taken farewell of his youth, while yet the 
shadow of its charm lingered upon him. He 
instinctively and immediately inspired trust. I felt 
early that [ could wish for no better, no firmer 
friend than he. 

It was Charles Forbes who took me into dinner 
having given Miss Campbell in charge of a gentle 
man with whom she was acquainted. The compli 
ment implied tomy dependent position was graceful 
and considerate. The dinner over, I retired with 
the other ladies to the drawing-room, and seated 
myself near Diana. It was nearly nine o’clock 
before the gentlemen joined us. Some of them 
lingered behind in the hall at the billiard-table, and 
the click of the balls, as the door opened to admit 
the entrance of those who affected our society, 
mingled with the music of the piano, which Diana 
was playing. She suddenly ceased playing, and 
looked at her watch. 

‘‘You are eager to see Oscar,’’ I whispered. 

“T am,” she replied, with brightening eyes. 
“You might infer that from the stupid way I was 
playing. Orpheus with his lute charmed Eurydice 
from a certain place. 1 wish this piano was like his 
lute.”’ 

“ There’s Captain Lindfield,’ I heard Mr. Forbes 
say, as a bell just then sounded loudly. Diana arose. 
I looked round at Miss Campbell, who was standing 
near the fireplace, her face, with a look of expect 
ation on it, turned towards the door. Her dark 
complexion had paled slightly. Captain Lindfield 
entered quietly the next moment, and Mr. Forbes 
went forward to meet him. 

‘The train was late; indeed it broke down on 
the road,” he said, as, having shaken hands with 
Mr. Forbes and his mother, he looked round eagerly 
for Diana. Finding her, he made his way to where 
she was standing. He had not yet noticed Miss 
‘ampbell. 

“ At last, Diana!” 

“Oscar!” 

Their hands pressed. A flush passed over Diana’s 
face: and then, as he seated himself by her, I was 
briefly introduced to him. He glanced the next 
minute towards Miss Campbell, who had yet beep 
unnoticed by him. 

The eves of the two met at last, and after some 
hesitation, and a look of great disquietude, he arose 
and approached her. 

“| heard that you were expected, Captain Lind- 
field,’ she said, quietly. ‘‘ Have you long returned 
from India?’’ 

‘‘Some months—four or five, I think,’’ he replied, 
in a tone of constraint. ‘‘I am glad to have met 
you again !”’ 

‘You certainly did not expect to see me here, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Do you know Miss Campbell, that dark-browed 
Jewess ?”’ asked Diana, in a whisper, when Oscar, 
looking rather disconcerted, rejoined her. 

‘‘] met her some years ago.” 

‘““My friend Angile Desormes lives with her. 1 
hope Miss Campbell doesn’t know any evil of you,” 
she said, laughing a low laugh. ‘‘ Her father made 
his fortune by some wonderful pills and an elixir. 
Did you ever buy any?” 

“Ho, 20: certainly not,’’ said- Oscar, who did 
not appreciate the raillery. The clouds of annoy- 
ance on his face deepened more and more, settling 
at last into an expression of real anxiety. 

«« And you know that lady?’’ he asked me. 

‘‘T am her companion.” 

Diana Eliot's words descriptive of Oscar Lindfield 
had prepared me to see a man whose good looks 
were remarkable; but he was beyond question the 
handsomest man I had ever seen; and this praise 
applies with equal propriety to his tall, well-built 
figure as to his fair, beautiful face. Yet, in spite of 
such attractions—and he had the beauty of an An- 
tinous—there was an expression in his face by 
which I was both puzzled and troubled. I was un- 
able to analyze the source of this impression; but 
it affected me to his disadvantage ; and I wondered 
that—whatever it was—it did not, so far as I could 
judge, similarly affect Diana. When circumstances 
revealed to me more of Oscar Lindfield, I was able 
to understand what it was which so puzzled me on 
the evening of my first introduction to him. 

* * * * * * 

“‘ Angdle,”’ said Miss Campbell, when she and 1 
were alone in her bedroom that evening, ‘‘is your 
friend Miss Eliot engaged to Captain Lindfield ?*’ 

‘Tem 

“| thought so. Do you know how long the en- 
gagement has lasted, and when they are to be 
married ?”’ 

‘‘T believe the engagement has been a matter of 
some two months; but 1 do not at all know when 
they are to be married.” 

She sat down by the fire—stirred it so that its 
flame flickered brightly over her dark face—and was 
silent for many minutes. The wind had been rising 
during the last hour, and came now in gusts against 
the heavily curtained window. 

“Oscar Lindfield was once engaged to me,” she 
said, breaking the silence that had reigned be- 
tween us. 

“Indeed !”” 

‘“‘This was seven or eight years ago,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘‘and before he left England for India, and 
in the lifetime of my father. I was engaged to him, 
and he broke the engagement.”’ 

“Weer 

‘* Because he was a coward !”’ 

‘*A coward?” 

“Yes, a coward! I enjoin your silence for the 
present, Angele; so far, at any rate, as your friend 
is concerned. Great as may be your friendship for 
Miss Ehot, | must request you on my behalf, and 
even on Oscar Lindfield’s behalf, to say nothing to 


~ 


her relative to what I may tell you to-night. Pro- 
mise me this.”’ 

**T will say nothing to Diana Eliot.”’ 

There was again a silence before she spoke. She 


had not moved from the fire, and her face, full in 
its light, revealed to me the undissembled pain 
with which she recalled the past and related its 
story in my presence. 

‘Soon after Oscar Lindfield entered the army he 
met with many troubles, and a friend introduced 
him to my father, who was a bill-discounter as well 
as a quack doctor. My father, who, whatever his 
failings might be, was generous im frequent and 
surprising instances, rendered him prompt assist- 
ance, helped him finally out of his difficulties, and 
was paid when an uncle of Oscar's dying left him 
a fair fortune—paid only, however, to return his 
advances, the interest, and all the expenses which 
had been entailed, when an event which 1 shall 
soon relate occurred. During his professional inti 





macy with my father I was introduced to him; and 
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[ had not been introduced to him long before—I 
loved him! Yes, loved him. My father’s position 

wealthy as he was 
bring around me men of much repute or considera- 


had not been of a nature to | of 


| ** Nothing.” 

| She turned her eyes up towards mine with a look 
warning in them which I understood. It was 
that I was still to observe silence on what she had 


tion. Oscar Lindfield was the first gentleman I was | told me last night: and this I was quite willing to 


ever introduced to. With his good looks—and vour 
observation of him to-night must have shown you 
how handsome he is—his manners, contrasting as 
they did with the vulgar manners and the coarse 
associations of my father’s friends, had—and you 
cannot wonder at it—their more than due weight 
with me. Nor was this all. O:car loved ¢ 
Loved me, I say; and if his own lips denied it 
now, I would not believe him. And we were en- 
gaged. For some months I enjoyed, for the first 
time in my dull life (all the particulars of its dull 
ness I cannot describe, for even the luxury in which 
] lived only secmed by some capr.ce to add to it 
I enjoyed, | repeat, some real unalloyed happiness. 
You may guess, too, how proud | was of being loved 
by him. My father promised to give me, as you 
may suppose, avery handsome dowry. At last | 
noticed a change in Oscar; his attentions became 
less marked, his visits less frequent. Finally a letter 
reached me to the effect that he wished to*be freed 
from his engagement—only a trivial reason being 
assigned. My tather, without difficulty, ascertained 
the reasons which had made him act in this manner. 
His brother officers, ever since his engagement, had 
made him their butt because of his intended mar- 
riage with the daughter of a quack ductor and bill- 
discounter. My name had been mentioned with 
ridicule; no epithet of contempt had been spared 
for me; and my tather had been referred to in asso- 
ciation wifh every term which contempt could de- 
vise. He told me angrily what had been said of 
me and of him. I blushed when | heard of it. 1 
wished he had been silent. Put he neither spared 
himself nor me. I can recall his figure now as he 
walked up and down our drawing-room at Pedtord 
Square, laughing savagely as he related some tresh 
insult against us. Oscar—and this was saddest of 
all—had wanted even the courage to say one word 
one word 
wis pledged as a hu-band—the base, ignoble cow- 
ard! Hus dastardly silence of course encouraged 
his friends anew, and my name was mentioned with 
insults more shocking, more reckless, than ever. 


Yet this man could not raise his voice, I say, in my | 


defense—no, not for a moment. Those who had not 
joined in the merriment against me—for there were 
some men who were not poltroons amongst them 
cried shame upon Captain Lindfield for his humili- 
ating silence. Veing trom sheer cowardice unable 
to defend me, he soon thought of breaking off his 
engagement, encouraged by his companions, and 
only seeking refuge in some lying sophistry. He 
had not the moral courage, Mademoiselle Desormes, 
to make me his wife.’’ 

Miss Campbell ceased speaking. My thoughts 
fled to Diana Eliot, If she knew this story, in what 
estimation would Oscar then stand? My knowledge 
of her character (frank, guileless, tenderly brave) 
pointed distinctly to the verdict which such conduct 
would receive at her lips. 

**So,’? resumed Miss Campbell, wearily, ‘‘he 
broke from his engagement. After he had written 
desiring me to free him from it by my own lips, I 
wrote an appealing letter to him. I loved him 
madly. 1 thought it he left me I should die. My 
heartbroken appeals were vain. 1 begged him to 
see me once more. He never came, and never 
wrote again! I next heard that he had changed into 
a regiment just then ordered to India. In all his 
aciions, you see, Angile, he showed himself a 
coward.” 

‘* But ’’—and I hesitated before I put the question 
—‘‘ did not such conduct alienate your love? Do 
you regard him now as you regarded him years 
ago?” 

‘*I do! Now you know all. It matters little. 
He is engaged to Miss Eliot; and her birth, I doubt 
not, can contrast favorably with mine. Good-night.”’ 

As I left her bedchamber, my heart ill at ease, 
being burdened as it were with some undefined 
sense of coming evil, | looked back at her, still 
sitting brooding over the fire, the flames of which 
flickered from time to time over her dark, striking 
Jewish face. ee 

CHAPTER 11.—*‘ TIGER’? ACLAND. 

IIE next morning, at ten o'clock, Diana, some 
other ladies and myself were standing on the 
terrace watching the departure of the shooters. It 
was a glorious morning; the wind, which was high 
during the night, had sunk, and the sky was almost 
cloudless. The dark yellow foliage of the trees, un- 

touched yet by frost, was almost gorgeous. 

“Mr. Acland hasn’t come this morning,” said 
Mr. Forbes, as he descended the steps of the terrace 
to the garden, followed by two pointers. 

‘* If he should arrive belore luncheon, Diana, per- 
haps you'll conduct him to us. You know our line 
of country. About one o'clock we shall be at 
Stanley Wood.’ 

‘I'll bring him to you if he comes,” said Diana. 
“T thought you were going to the woods where the 
celebrated * Devil's Oak’ stands?” 

**Not to-day. Acland has only lately arrived 
from India,’’ observed Mr. Forbes; ‘‘ and was some- 
thing of a merchant there—at Calcutta. Did you 
ever see him, Captain Lindfield, or hear of his 
name ?”’ 

‘** Not that I recollect,’’ answered Oscar. 

‘1 detect the military prejudice to the civilian in 
that tone,”’ laughed Mr. Forbes. 

Captain Lindfield withdrew a little way with 
Diana. Diana's face half-laughing, hall-earnest, 
looked upwards towards his; and | could see they 
were both very happy. She, however, remained 
firm in her intentions that he was to shoot, and not 
to remain behind dallying at her side. ‘* I shall of 
course see a great deal of you this evening, Oscar,”’ 
I heard her say. 

** Now then, Captain Lindfield,” cried Mr. Forbes, 
‘we are waiting for you. Time is getting on, and 
the keepers say we shall miss some good sport. 
sring Acland, Diana, if he comes in a reasonable 
time; for 1 hear he is a wonderful shot, and has 
bagged tigers by hundreds in the jungle.” 

Waving his hand to Diana, Lindfield sprang down 
the steps and joined the others, who passed along 
the garden into the park beyond. 

‘‘Mr. Acland seems an important guest,’’ I said, 
as I turned towards the house, suddenly catching 
sight of Miss Campbell's face on the watch, which 
was withdrawn immediately. 

“He is a stranger; and my cousin is always 
courteous to strangers, and most anxious that the 
should enjoy themselves. Personally, | understand, 
Charles Forbes knows very little of him. You heard 
what Charles said about his being such a wonder- 
ful shot. I believe he has been nicknamed ‘ Tiger 
Acland.’ It looks to me a doubtful compliment. If 
he comes we must be his convoy to the wood.”’ 

‘Shall we walk over the house now ?”’ 

“If you like. The old part they say is haunted ; 


and | have more than once wanted to sleep in it, so 
that I might see a ghost if one was to be seen.”’ 

We were in the drawing-room now, and Miss | 
Campbell was busy in a retired part of the room 
with some wool-work. ‘Is there anything | can do 
for you, Miss Campbell,’’ I asked, ‘‘ before I explore 
the house with my friend ”’ 


in favor of the woman to whom he | 


do. As my morning’s reflection on the subject 
brought me to regard Miss Campbell's story as an 
exaggerated one, and Oscar Lindtield’s conduct as 
having been presented, through jealousy, in the 
most presudiced light, |] should have been cruel to 
Diana had | repeated the story as told me by Janet 


Campbell. 
Come,” said Diana. 
We wandered trom room to room, from floor to 
floor. ‘Lhe old, and also unoccupied. part of the 


‘ 
house was of considerable extent; the apartments 
pacious and the ceilings lofty. A good deal ot old 
handsome cumbersome furniture occupied them ; 
there were specimens of some really good (tapestry ; 
portraits of former proprietors were suspended on 
many of the walls; old-fashioned bedsteads, all un- 
used, were plentiful. 


‘It looks very ghostly, doesn’t it?’ said Diana, | the importations were 185,702 tons, making 


laughing. 

on Ye ry Mad 

‘The servants sleep at the extreme end; but 
there is one bedroom even used occasionally by 
guests 
enough to face any uncanny midnight visitor are 
there accommodated. 
lhis is the Yellow Boudoir, which leads to it.” 

‘The Yellow Boudoir ? 

‘And it is an odd place. 
the pancls are yellow, the hangings of the windows 
are yellow, the carpet is yellow, and even the old 
glass of the window has by this time, from age, got 
a yellowi-h hue. Strange and unpleasant as the 
room is, the Yellow Boudoir and the adjoining room 
look upon the prettiest view from the house.” 

* By what caprice was it painted this color?’ 

“T don’t know. You might think it was so col- 
ored by design; and | have often made inquiries, 
but could never learn any specific reason for the 
prevalence of this hue on all sides, As the place 
| was once owned by an immensely rich East Indian 
| nabob, I fancy on his return to England, with prob- 
ably contirmed jaundice, he had the room colored 
at his direction, wanting something yellower than 
his yellow face; but this is of course only conjec- 
ture. Is it feasible? Enter and see it.” 

With this, she pushed open the door, and we en- 
tered the Yellow Boudoir. 

(10 be continued.) 
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What an odd name! 


NEW ORLEANS NOW. 

Die sees here many sad evidences of the results 

of the conflict; old gray-haired men and wo- 
men born and reared in affluence are now reduced 
to menial employments. Sad-eyed maidens, and 
the wan, hollow cheeks of widows, eating the bitter 
bread of dependence, or eking out a scanty subsist- 
ence by means which they could not once have 
imagined as even possible. The wile of ‘ Bishop 
General’? Polk teaches school. Other wives and 
daughters of prominent Confederate officials, in 
civil or military life, fill clerkships or other depend- 
ent situations. The general business of New Orleans 
is very dull at present; particularly is this the case 
along the levee, and steamboat stock is a bad in- 
vestment, for this year at least. The crop of cotton 
is now estimated at from forty-two to forty-three 
hundred thousand bales, for the year ending August 
Sist, 874. The receipts, however, are falling off 
so rapidly that the smaller figures are most likely 
to be nearest the mark. The excessive rains have 
done quite as much damage to the growing crop as 
the overflow. The crop of sugar-cane grows less 
and less each year, although there are planters who 
persevere in the face of continued losses, and insist 
that Cuba will soon be a second Santo Domingo, and 
then they will reap their rich reward. On the other 
hand, more and more rice is being cultivated, and 
the rice crop bids fair to be (he great Louisiana 
~taple one of these days. 

{he negroes have been holding meetings to insist 
upon three or four dollars a day, for work in loading 
steamboats. The banks hold plenty. of money, 
Which nobody can have if he is in great need of it, 
hut every one who cannot use it is urged to take it 
at low figures. No new houses are being erected ; 
rany old ones are vacant. Only one first-class 
1. 'el is open in the city, and its halls and corridors 
are desolate enough to one who remembers the 

St. Charles’’ of other days. The political situ- 
ition excites little attention. Mclnery would not 
be so great an improvement over Kellogg that his 
idvent is looked forward to with any degree of 
ardor by the business men of either party. Warmoth 
is forgotten—biding his time in obscurity until some 
new move upon the political chess-board shall call 
into play his reckless audacity and unscrupulous 
impudence. 





THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 
\ | 7 E are informed that this splendid institution is 

progressing as rapidly as can be expected. 
It is to be erected in the Central Park, New York, 
where the magnificent free museum and menagerie 
have already a place. We believe that the credit 
of starting this enterprise is due to the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, the proprietors of the well-known Apple- 
ton’s Journal. These gentlemen have communi- 
eated with Mr. W. 8. Kent, F.L.S., who has left 
the Brighton Museum, and we believe that with his 
assistance as scientific adviser they cannot fail to 
establish an institution which will be in every way 
creditable to zoological science. We trust they 
may soon have secured ample funds to realize the 
undertaking; and we have no doubt that, with 
Mr. Kent's assistance, experienced as he is, not 
only as a naturalist but also, and especially, as an 
aquarium naturalist, they will eventually attain most 
complete success. 


One of the greatest astronomical triumphs of the cen- 
tury is undoubtedly Dr. Schmidt's map of the moon, 
drawn after thirty-four years of laborious and studious 
work It is two metres in diameter, and its accurate 
but minute draughtsmanship is something wonderful- 
The shading is so marvelously finished that an examina- 
tion of any portion of the map by a lens fails to reveal 
any roughness or irregularity. Dr. Schmidt is professor 





of astronomy in the University of Athens. 


LAUNCH OF THE “CITY OF TOKIO.” 

FEW weeks ago we gave an account of the 
F . launching of the monster steamship Pekin, 
from John Roach’s Yard at Chester, Pa. The 
Tokio, just built for the same Company, the Pacific 
Mail, was launched last week in the presence of a 


| large assembly of people. Spec trains ran from 


Philadelphia, Washington and other places. Every 
| point 6f observation along the river was thronged. 
| As the vessel glided into the water, a salute was 
fired from a battery on the wharf, and the bands 
played their liveliest airs. The Qity of Tokio is of 
5,500 tons burden. Her extreme length is 423 feet 
! by 48 feet breadth of beam, and she is 38 feet 
16 inches deep between the top of the keel and 


The ceiling is yellow, | 
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spar deck. She has four decks and six water 
tight compartments. She will accommodate 150 
cabin and 1,500 steerage passengers, and her coal 
bunkers will carry 1,,00 tons. In all other re- 
spects she is a similar vessel to the City of Pekin, 
and is built of material oi the same quality used in 
the construction of that vessel. She will be fur- 
nished with all the latest improvements in steam 
navigation, and her accommodations for passengers 
will be unsurpassed. The vessel was christened by 
Miss Lulu Wickham, daughter of the lion. W. H. 
Wickham, of New York. She was assisted by Miss 


Louisa Shepard, of Oakland. Cal. All of the fur 
nishing and fitting out will be done at Chester, and 
when the ship leaves that place she will be read) 


for sea. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Raits — During the year 1873 the production of iron 
and steel rails in the United States was 850.600 tons, and 


1 total sup 


| ply of 1,035,702 tons, which is much less than for the 


young bachelors whose nerves are strong | 


And here we are near it. | 








preceding year, when the railroad movement was more 
active 

A NEW STEAMBOAT PROPELLER 
lately been 


A new propeller for 


steamers has ntroduced by Doctor Collis 


Brown, which differs materially from the screw popeller | 


at present in use, resembling, when at rest, the letter X, 
and claimed to possess many advantages over its prede 
cessors These are stated to be absence of vibration; 
reduction of wear and tear to machinery; ready adapta- 
bility to any screw steamship; and facility of checking a 
ship's way, with the power of driving her full speed 
astern in a few seconds on reversal, as well as giving con 
siderable increase of 
coal During a trial with the steam-yacht Lapwing 
under a pressure of fifty-eight pounds of steam, with a 
consumption of eighty-one pounds of coal per hour, the 
propeller made two hundred and twenty revolutions per 
mipute with a slack tide, and the furnace burning hard 
steam-coal; the measured mile being run in five minutes 


speed and effecting a great saving of 


THE MAGNETIZATION OF GLASs.—An interesting paper 
in Poggendort’s ** Annalen,’’ by Professor Viilari, treats 
of the time that flint glass takes to be magnetized, de 
magnetized and to turn the plane of polarization. He 
rotated a glass cylinder between the poles of an electro 
magnet, where it acted like a cylindrical lens with 
polarized light passing through the poles. When not 
magnetized, the cylinder, whether in motion or at rest, 





DomESTIC. 


THE National Agricultural Congress met at Atlanta, 
Ga., last week Two new crevasses have been made 
in the Mississippi levees, and the river has formed a 
new channel forty miles below Memphis The pro 
ceedings of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. at 
Harrisburgh, were harmonious and interesting 
for the escaped convicts, Sharkey and Genet 


Coun 
have 
ed for a pew trial The appointment of a receiver 
of the New York property of 





the Samana Bay Company 


was applied for Governor Dix, of New York, s:zued 

the Bill which authorizes the Superintendent of Public 

Works to grade, pave and curb Baxter, Worth, Mulberry 

an l ‘ ehfares adjacent to the Five Points 

rhe \ I the Canada Southern Railroad were seized 
The Liquor Dealer \ 1 

sition for the reduction of licenses t 

cise, in New York Fires have 

woods in many parts of Michigan 


valuable lumber has been destroved 
ators in the Hocking and Straitsvilk 





the Governor of Ohio to order out the miltiia to prevent 
the striking men from interfering with non-union men 

| The Governor of North Carolina gives notice that $5,000 
will be paid for the delivery of General M. 8. Littleticld 
who is charged with swindling, to the Sheriff of Bun 
combe County A Georgia paper says: “Every vil 
lage and borough in the state is procuring the erection 
of factories of various kinds We never knew a period 
in the history of Georgia when so much money was put 
into manufacturing business it present Five 
thousand Chinamen are expected ip San Francisco during 
the next six months New York ice-dealers are askit 


was neutral to the light; but when magnetized its plane | 
| 


rotating power diminished considerably ; with increasing 
velocity of rotation, each diameter remained too short a 
time in the axial direction to acquire all the magnetism 
it would otherwise have, To give flint glass such dia 
magnetic intensity as became observable by rotation of 
the plane, required at least 1-860 of a second of time, 
while to give it all the dia magnetism it is capable of 





taking under a strong magnet, at least 1-400 of a second | 


was needed 


AMERICAN LEATIIER 


William M. Hill, President of | 


the Boston Common Council, in a recent lecture upon | 


leather, presented the foliowing useful statistics : ‘* Dur 
ing the year 1870 ‘here were in the United States 4,237 
tanneries and 3,082 currying establishmsnts, employing 
30,811 men, and using 1,255 








5,340 cords of bark <A 
capital of $55,025,290 was invested in the business, anc 
the aggregate sum of $12,082,530 was paid as wages to 
workmen. Mr. Hill further stated that while the iron 
business in the United States in 1870 was less than 
$100,000,000, of the cotton trade less than $178,000,000, 
of woolen goods less than $208,000,000, the value of the 
leather business exceeded $286,000,000. The tanning 
business in Massachusetts was only surpassed by New 
York and Pennsylvania. In the currying business, Mas- 
sachusetts was vastly ahead of all other States, employ- 
ing more than one-third of the men, and engaging more 
than one-fourth of the capital in this country Of 196 
currying establishments in Massachusetts, 
Salem and 34 in Peabody. In 1873, New York and 
Boston received 3,441,778 hides, including 147,346 
from domestic ports, principally from those of Texas 
In 1873 Salem received 17,327 cords of bark, and Pea- 
body 14,677 cords, requiring 2,539 cars, ora train seven 
teen miles in length for transportation.”’ 
hides, Mr. Hill said they were handled no less than 81 
times before the leather was ready for the market. 











A SvpstitutE For CoaLt.—The proposition to super- 
sede coal by the use of carbonic gas extracted from chalk 
has been subjected to a practical test by the inventor, 
and with very satisfactory results. Extracted and ap 
plied to anthracite, it produces a strong flame and beat, 
and at so slow a rate of combustion that a good fire was 
maintained for twenty-nine hours in a furnace which 
heats a church, with only fifty-six pounds of anthracite 
and an equal quantity of chalk mixed with it during 
that time. During the last twenty-hours, moreover, the 
fire was untouched. Through the aid of this remark 
able property of chalk the lignite, known as shale, may 
be used for the production of an illuminating gas to an 
extent which will appear incredible. Even the coarsest 
clay of this singular formation is full of gas, and the ex 
periments made in England, though imperfect, show 
that one ton of this substance, together with a due pro 
portion of chalk, will yield as large an amountas eight 
tons of ordinary coal. From these tests the inventor 
argues that London will be warmed at fifty per cent 
cheaper rate; that the smoke, dust and ashes nuisance 
might be abolished; that every good-sized country house 
and every village might be lighted with gas; and the 
kitchen fire, with some alteration in the grate, might 
supply the house with light. Finally, lignite and an 
thracite beds would become valuable property, and chalk 
would be exported as coal is now. The English papers 
say the prospect seems almost too good to be true. 


Tue Scn’s Heat.—Sir W. Thomson has contended that 
the sun cannot have continued to give out heat and 
light for so long a period as has been assumed by many 
geologists, and has concluded that it was, ‘‘on the whole, 
most probable that it has not illuminated the earth for 
more than one hundred millions of years, and almost 
certain that it has not done so for five hundred millions 
Professor Huxley made this question the subject of his 
address to the Geological Society in 1869, but the argu 
ment on both sides was on the supposition that the con 
stitution of matter is such that from the earliest epoch 
the heat and light given off had been derived mainly, if 
not entirely, from the simple cooling of a heated body 
If. however, Mr. Lockyer’s views be true, the sun at the 
earliest period must have consisted of matter in a more 
dissociated condition than at present, and, as he points 
out, in combining so as to give rise to other so-called 


In currying | 
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elementary substances, probably a large extra amount of | 


heat and light would be set free. The result of this ap 
that at which such a dissociation occurs, the sun’s en 
ergy would continue nearly the same for a period which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be deter 
mined, but which would probably be of vast duration ; 
and not only so, but the cooling would be more uniform 
from the first, and not subject to so great a variation as 
would occur in the case of an intensely heated body 
cooling without any physical change in its constituents. 
If this be so, the length of time during which our globe 
may have been receiving such an amount of heat and 
light as would be compatible with the existence of ani- 
mals and plants may well have been as great as that de- 
manded by any of the supporters of evolutionary 
theories. 


exorbitant prices for their ice The signal station on 
Mount Washington, N H., one night recently rv ported a 


northeast gale blowing at the rate of 140 miles an hour 
A band of Cochise Indians have been raiding in 
Mexico Cremation has been introduced at Leaven 
worth, Kan A son of a Mr. Miller died recently A 
furnace was built, and the body reduced to ashes in the 
presence of a large number of friends and physicians 
The population of New Orleans is said to have fallen off 
30.000 with two vears 





FOREIGN. 

A NEw Spanish Ministry has been formed, as follows 
Zabula, President of the Council and Minister of War: 
Sagusta, Minister of Interior; Ulloa, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Camacho, Minister of Finance; Martinez, Minis 
ter of Justice; Colmevares, Minister of Public Works: 
Ortiz, Minister of the Colonies; and Arias, Minister of 
Marine The Pacitic Railway resolutions have been 
adopted by the Dominion Parliament The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, brother of the Czar, was arrested at St 
Petersburg There was a destructive fire at Paris 
There is no abatement in the famine at Anatolia The 
British Secretary of State for the Colonial Department 
stated in Parliament that the possessious on the Gold 
Coast would not be abandoned William Lauten, who 





} acted as Vice-Consul of Great Britain and Germany at 


Manzanillo, Cuba, has been ordered to leave that island 

The total cost of the Ashantee expedition is esti 
mated at £900,000. Of this, £40,000 was paid to native 
carriers Some workmen employed digging gravel at 
Beddington, in Kent, England, found the remains of a 
Roman warrior, who has evidently been buried in his 
armor, together with some arms. Some time ago the re 
mains of a Roman villa were found in the same neigh 
borhood, and a quantity of coins, Roman and British 

It is said that the Cape Town diamond fields are 
under a cloud. They have not only suffered from floods, 
but their value is depreciating, and the decline in price 
has caused commercial embarrassment Russia _ is 
actively exploring Central Asia) Captain Prjewalski 
has penetrated nearly to the source of the Yangtsze, 
having passed to the west end of the Kohoner. The 
sources of the great river prove to be at an enormous 
altitude- some 14,000 feet or 15,000 feet over the sea, 
the lake itself being some 10,000 The new cable be 
tween Italy and Egypt, by way of Zante and Candia, is 
open for business The director of the Freemasons’ 
School at Bordeaux has been sentenced to a fine of 200 
francs because no Roman Catholic religious instruction 
was given in the school The public monuments in 
Paris destroyed during the Commune are rising again 
The Palace of the Legion of Honor is now completely 
rebuilt, but it will not be occupied before October. The 
Palais-Royal is nearly finished. The Vend me Column 
is also being repaired The American line steamship 
Ohio arrived at Liverpool, baving had part of her deck 
and part of her cargo consumed by fire....An Interna 
national Congress of Geographical Science will be held 
in Paris in the Spring of 1875. 














MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


CamPaNINi will probably return to this country next 
year. 

‘Divorce’ is on the boards at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre 

Spring has come, and it thunders and lightens every 
day at the Colosseum. 

JANAUSCHEK and Miss NEIL‘on have gone to Europe 
They will return again 


Levy, the cornet-player, was playing at last accounts 
at Manchester, England 

THE building of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth is 
advancing more rapidly than ever 


THEODORE THOMAS’S season of Summer night concerts, 
at the Central Park Garden, began last week 


RUBINSTEIN and Von Brow, the two greatest living 
pianists, are in St. Petersburg, giving concerts 


McCvuLiocn played “Spartacus ’’ at Booth’s Theatre, 
and the play had superior success. He is now playing 
‘ Richelieu.” 

Herman, the magician, from London, bids fair to 
become as popular as his brother. He has been perform 
ing at the Academy of Music, 

To visit Barnum’s Hippodrome reminds one of the 
Boston Jubilee. From 8,000 to 10,000 pack the mon 
ster building, and gilded chariots and wild buffaloes rush 
around the gladiatorial arena 


A NEW OPERA is announced jn Italy, founded on the 
events of the Tichborne case, and is entitled ‘ Causa 
Ticciborni.’’ The Lord Chief-Justice figures as /1 Lord 
Capo di Giustizia Sir Cochiborno 


‘«*Lep Astray”’ has been led off the Union Square 
Theatre stage. It was still drawing good houses, but 


| the manager had to make room for Clara Morris, who 
pears to me to be that when the general temperature was | 


had been previously engaged. She acted in ‘Camille,’ 
and all the seats were sold three days in advance 


Dr. JouN SHEERAR came down from Vermont last 
week on an invitation to sing in Dr. Tyng’s new Church 
of the Holy Trinity, in New York. He is considered 
one of the finest tenors in New England, and he has re 
ceived several flattering offers from city churches. His 
voice is pure in tone, and flexible to a surprising degree. 
In the evening he sang before some of the leading 
vocalists of the city, and they fully agreed that the 
many compliments paid him elsewhere were really de 
served. If he concludes to accept any of the offers mad« 
him, the church thus favored may consider itself for 
tumate. 
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MABEL. | 
MORTAL maiden she, yet standing there 
f Upon the terrace that o'erlooks the sea | 
Far rippling in the blue obscurity 
Of star creating twilight, her loosen’d hair | 
Half floating in the breeze, her thoughtful eyes 
Gazing with a longing unexpressed 


Where the sky sleeps upon the ocean’s breast, 
Her soul entranced by its own harmonies 


She seemeth in her childlike confidence 

A breathing Galatea fair and chaste 

Or angel earthward sent, with one foot placed 
Upon the threshold of the world of sense 


She hath but fifteen Summers, still she would 
Solve the great problems of the sea—the sea of wo- 


manhood 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’ 


, 


**Ivy’s PROBATION,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


be ADEMOISELLE makes fete,’ remarked the 
observant Estelle, on the morning after 
Lilias had written to her mother. ‘ Is it 
that milo comes to-day so early ?”’ 

To the French maid the alternations of dress were 
as suggestive as are the signs of weather to a shep- 
herd. How better could alady express her feelings 
than by the charming and appropriate language of 
the toilet? 

And Lilias’s choice of her most becoming morning- | 
dress, her carefully selected ribbons, and the little 
freshly gathered posy o! the flower which was not, 
Estelle admitted, by day light so sombre, could have 
but one meaning according to the maid’s reading. 
She could not know how Lilias was holding jubilee 
in her heart, and celebrating by these litile signs 
and tokens the freedom she had won at last. 

Strathgyle, contrary to his usual custom, did come 
early that morning. The truth was that he was 
restless and unsettled, and he followed the bent of 
his footsteps without much heed, and that bent led 
him to Grosvenor Square. 

He found Lilias sitting amongst the flowers in his 
mother's boudoir—the dowacer never appeared 
down-stairs until luncheon-time—and, as he sat 
down opposite to her, he saw there was a light in 
her eyes and a soft tremulous sort of agitation about 
her which made her appear lovelier than ever he 
remembered to have seen her. He was not insen- 
sible, either, to the becomingness of her toilet, and 
the general air of what Estelle had called “sete” 
about her. 

Then as he drew a little nearer to her, he saw the 
sprig of purple heather amongst the sea-green rib- 
bons at her throat, and he remembered that she had 
worn that same flower. his own Highland badge, the 
evening before ; and that little treacherous emb’em | 
beckoned him on to his undoing. 

‘* Lilias,”’ said he, ** the other seven years are not 
past yet, it is true, but there are times when weeks 
and months count for years. 1am not sure myself that 
Jacob's reckoning of time corresponded with ours 
—TI am inclined to think, on the contrary, that the 
ill-used patriarch spoke from his own appreciation 
of the interval and not from any authorized table of 
dates ; and, from that point of view, you can afford 
to let me off—let me see, six years, five months and 
a day or two. You will scarcely be harder than that 
shabby fellow Laban, you know.” 

He was speaking in that low, musical voice of his, 
and his hands, in spite of the assumed lightness of 
his tone, trembled so much that he was tain to lay 
down the scrap of “ tinger-end work ’’ which he 
had taken up from the littie table near her. 

She knew then, by a sweet, new-born intuition, 
what this expectation was to him: she realized for 
the first time that this freedom, which was so dear 
to her, was to cost him the hopes and the love, the 
strongly rooted, slowly ripened love, of a lifetime. 
The easy familiarity ot their relations had hitherto 
blinded her to these things. 

All at once, as he sat there before her, she under- 
stood it, and her heart went out to him as it had 
never done before. 

‘Oh, Strathgyle,” she cried, with tears raining 
down her cheeks, ‘* 1 am so sorry—I am so sorry !" 

“Why?” asked he, fencing with the truth, whilst 
his lips blanched, and he rose up and stood over 
her, so that she might not see his face. ‘ Why, 
Lilias ?”’ 

** Because, Strathgyle,’’ she answered, sobbing, 
‘“*T can never, either now or at any other time, be 
what you wish.”’ 

“IT can only repeat my question—Why not, 
_Lilias?”’ 

** Because,’’ she answered, struggling with the 
great, undefined repulsion which swelled up again 
like a mountain before her—** because it has all been 
a mistake—because, Strathgyle, we should never be 
happy together.” 

** | should be happy,” he affirmed. 

‘**No, you would not. Oh, Strathgyile,’’ she broke 
off, weeping still, *‘ be my dear cousin—my brother, 
if you will—and forget that there was ever question 
of anything else between us.”’ 

* Forget!" he repeated bitterly. ‘* Do you think 
it so easy to forget, that it can be done ata word?” 

No. she did not think it easy; she knew that it 
was impossible, and her heart smote her that she 
= him only hollow words to heal the wounds of 

er own making. 

‘*T am so sorry—so sorry, Strathgyle,’’ she re- 
peated, covering her face with her hands. 

And this was all. His great love was impotent to 
move her to more than a little, soft, pitiful regret. 
For the great and cruel wrong she was doing him 
she had nothing but a few tears and the proffer of a 
calm, cold, sisterly regard with which to propose to 
compensate him. 

He stood still, dumb with the sense of the mighty 
wrong she was inflicting so easily—with, as it 
seemed to him, so Jittle compunction—upon him; 
and then his anger rose. And Strathgyle’s anger, 
slow-brooding as it was in general, was apt to be 
very bitter, and even savage, when it came to the 
outburst. 

** Lilias,”’ said he, “ you are a woman, and women 
have privileges which I at least do not envy them. 
You may break taith and repudiate contracts, and 
smile at the solemn obligations by which we men 
are bound, and you may ruin our lives, and go 
scot-free afterwards. i congratulate you on 
your immunities; you have known how to profit by 
them.”’ 

“‘ Strathgyle!’’ pleaded Lilias. 

‘* Yes,”’ he went on, remor-elessly, “ for what you 
are doing now a man would be branded by the 
world as a traitor, a coward and a villain; but you 
are @ woman, and you can go on your way, and 
hold up your head, you know, and be as blameless 
asthe rest. | congratulate you.” 

Was she really so mean and base? She covered 
her face in same before him, half believing that it | 
Was so when le spoke it with that scathing bitter- 
aess of reproach. 

“ But sometimes,” went on Strathgyle, “there 
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are men who can be called to account for the inju- 
ries women have inflicted upon us other men. If 
there should be such aman now, | warn you, Lihas” 

he stooped down until his white face and threat- 
ening eyes were on a level with hers—‘‘he shall | 
answer to me when the time comes.”’ 

For an instant she was cowed by the cold fury of 
his tone, and shrank shivering betore him: then she 
suddenly dashed her hands from before her face, and 
stood up. 

Strathgyle,”’ she cried, ‘you have a right, I | 
suppose—I don't know—to be angry with me, but 
you have no right to implicate others.” 

‘Then there are others !"" | 

* No,’ she denied ; ‘* 1 alone am responsible for | 
what | have done, and I have no desire to shelter 
myseli behind the privileges of my sex. I will take | 
all the consequences and bear all the blame, if 
are be any, before all the world.” 

‘| have already told you,’ he replied, with quiet 
bitterness, ‘‘ that you have nothing to fear from the 
world.” 

‘| think not,’’ she returned, with spirit. ‘‘ The 
world may judge between us, Strathgyle. It may 
know that it is not my own solemn engagements o1 
my own deliberately pledged faith which I have 
broken, but a faith which was given for me, and | 


| engagements which were made in my name before | 


I knew what they meant.”’ 
she looked so handsome in her brave defiance 


that he forgot to answer her. He knew that he 
was formidable when the latent strength of lis tem- 
tion to see how fearlessly she conironted him. He 


could have despised a weak, whining won an and 
let her go, but this spirit was just what he liked and 
admired, and his anger at losing Lihas grew more 
bitter every moment, And as the bitterness grew, a | 
yurning desire for vengeance against somebody—- | 
anybody but Lilias herself— grew also, } 

As for Lilias, he could have forgiven her all; he | 
could have taken her into his arms and poured out 
all the inextinguishable tenderness of the great love 
which nothing—no words of hers—could turn into 
hatred. It was as much as he could do at that mo- 
ment to prevent the great flood from breaking 
forth. At a word, a look, his whole soul would 
have been at her feet in gentlest supplication. 

As it was, he seemed to her only cold and cruel, 
as he turned away with that fierce light in his eyes 
and a smothered sound which might have been a 
curse upon his lips. And she wondered, as she sat 
down again—trembling now that all was over 
could this bitter, vindictive man be the same kind, 
generous Strathgyle who had been her playtellow 
in her youth, and whom she had loved as a dear 
and only brother—she knew now—all through her 


per and will was aroused, and it moved his admira- | 


ie, 

Then, too, the importance of the step she had 
taken revealed itself in a new and startling light, 
and terrified her afresh. 

Was she responsible for the change in Strathgyle? 
Must cither her life or his be sacrificed? And could 
it be that she was required rather to subscribe to 
those impossible conditions for herself than to inflict 
what he had called a cruel wrong on him! 

‘*No, no, no!" cried something within her, which 
her instinct told her was truer than the agitated | 
reasoning of the moment; and that old mountain 
of opposition rose up again. 

She could never marry Strathgyle. Truth and 
honor, and somethmg which she did not define, but 
which carried irresistible weight, all told her with 
solemn emphasis that she could not, let the con- 
sequences of breaking off with him be what they 
might. She could only set herself resolutely to 
face the worst of these consequences. 

Just as she had gathered up her courage thus 
afresh, the dowager came in, smiling and satisfied. 
Estelle had told her that milor had paid a long 
visit to ‘* mademoiselle,”’ and, being full and brim- 
ming over with the delightful mystery and excite- 
ment of the occasion as she imagined it, the French- 
woman had managed to convey to the dowager her 
impressions as to the significant signs and tokens in 
‘* mademoiselle’s ’’ toilet and demeanor generally. 

‘*So,”’ thought the dowager, complacently, ‘‘ she 
is thinking better of it after all; and Lady Durn- 
ford was wrong about that young Caergwyn, or, 
seeing him aguin after a season of absence and of 
wider experience, my young lady has found herselt 
disenchanted. Caergwyn may be very well at 
Caergwyn, with nothing else to do but to amuse 
oneself with the only materials at hand; but in 
London 





‘On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours.’ 


After all, that meeting has been all in our favor, 
and | can forgive Lady Durnford,’’ concluded the 
dowager, as Estelle put the finishing touches to her 
complexion for the day. 

So she came in upon Lilias’s reverie, gracious and 
elated, and held out her hand and kissed her young 
kinswoman on both cheeks with a fervor from which 
lalias shrank, conscience-stricken. 

‘“‘Strathgyle has been here,’’ began the dowager, 
as she took her seat. 

But, once seated, her observant eyes revealed to 
her that her satisfaction was probably premature. 
For the floor of her boudoir was figuratively like a 
disastrous battle-field, strewn with the emblems of 
defeat and contusion. A chair overturned in Strath- 
gyle’s hasty retreat, Lilias’s work dropped on the 
ground, a long trail of unwound silk marking its 
path to destruction beneath Strathgyle’s reckless 
teet, the leaves of her scented verbena-plant crushed 
by nervous, unheeding fingers, and scattered about 
the base of the ebony and gold tripod which had 
supported their graceful, living growth an hour be- 
fore —all these ominous tokens prepared Lady 
Strathgyle for Lilias’s first words. 

‘Yes, Strathgyle has been here,’ said she; 
‘*‘ and | ought to tell you at once what has passed 
between us. I have told him what I have been 
feeling very strongly of late—that | cannot fulfill the 
engagement our parents made for us long ago.”’ 

**Oh, my dear,’ answered the dowager, coolly, 
shaking a shred of silk from her dress as she spoke, 
* of course that is all nonsense.”’ 

Lilias stared at her in astonishment. She had 
made her confession with the solemnity of a judicial 
announcement, and this was how Lady Strathgyle 
was taking it! 

* Will you have the goodness to ring the bell ?”’ 
continued the dowager. ‘‘ We will ask if luncheon 
is served. We can talk about this ridiculous busi- 
ness afterwards.” 

‘But, Lady Strathgyle——”’ began Lilias, ear- 
nestly, with her hand on the bell. 

‘*Ring, my dear. J am dying for luncheon, and I 
really cannot discuss any sub;ect until afterwards.” 

" Leashes is served, my lady,’ announced the | 
butler at that moment. 

‘That is right, Mason. Now, Lilias."’ And her 
ladyship did tull justice to the elaborate menu pro- 
vided by her French cook, whil=t Lilias sent away 


’ 


| plute. ‘* 1 wish it were well over. 
| awful person Lady Strathgyle 1s alter luncheon! 1 





each plat untasted. j 

‘| cannot breakfast as you young people do,” | 
remarked the dowager, glancing her way. ‘* Es. 
telle brings me a cup of coflee and a mouthful of | 


| toast at mine o’clock—that is all—and I am famished 


for my luncheon. People who can eat a good 
breakfast are independent. I quite envy you.” 
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Lilias, on her side, envied the dowager the cool 
composure which carried her so comfortably 


| through that trying half-hour, and wondered, as she 


sat there, with every nerve thrilling, and every 


pulse beating, if anything could impair Lady Strath- | 


gyle’s appetite, and it she, weak and fasting, would 


be able by-and-by to hold her own against a judge | 


fortified by sherry and Chambertin, and all the re- 
sources of a scientific cuisine. 

** It's hardly fair 
smiling a little to herself as she tried to swallow her 
one glass of wine, and crumbled a biscuit on her 


think I shall retreat to my own room and write her 
a letter, and then barricade the door until mamma 
comes.” 

The dowager saw the smile, as she saw every- 
thing, and thought it very impertinent. 

‘The minx is laughing at us!"’ said she. ‘ This 
is Elaine’s training. She has spoilt the girl com- 
pletely. 
we are not going to have a family esclandre of this 


sort. I wonder what Strathgyle has said or done. | 


He ought to have come to me,”’ she parenthesized, 
mentally, with irritation. 
I had better postpone my conversation with this 
ridiculous chit until after I have seen him. I'll 
send him a note to the club to look in when I come 
from my drive. Mason *’—aloud 
at the door?’ 

* Yes, my lady.” 

‘**Lilias, do you drive to-day?’’ inquired the 
dowager. 

‘No, thank you, Lady Strathgyle.”’ 

* Ah—well, then, let me advise you to lie down 
and try to get a nap. You are quite feverish” 
touching one of Lilias’s cheeks, upon which burnt a 
round red spot of crimson—-** and your appetite has 
quite failed. You should take care of your health 

you young people are so imprudent; all sorts of 
fancies come from deranged health. 
litle rest : Estelle shall bring youa cooling draught. 
Good-by, my dear, and God bless you,’’ concluded 
the dowager with anxious fervor. 

Lilias could not help smiling again, to find herself 
treated as an invalid, instead of a criminal. 

‘* It was always the dowager’s way,’’ she remem- 
bered, recurring to the old days when Lady Strath- 
gyle invariably punished any childish transgression 
with Gregory’s powder. And she remembered, too, 


with a little shiver, the subduing effect of that un- | 


suitable mode of treatment, and devoutly wished 
the coming trial of strength well over. 

‘The dowager was in reality a more formidable 
adversary than Strathgyle—her resources were 
more extensive, and her strategy was more scien- 
tific. And Lilias knew instinctively that there was 
one weak point in her own armor which tor worlds 


she would not leave undefended, and at Lady | 


Strathgyle’s mercy. 

So she obeyed the dowager’s direction and rested 
herself in her own room, collecting her forces and 
reconnoitring the ground betore her as well as she 
was able. 

She drank all Estelle’s little “isanes and fleur 
d'oranger with the resignation of a martyr, smiling 
at each potion, and wondering, even as she smiled, 


} at the strangeness of this lie, where the comedy 
and the tragedy lie so close together that the one | 
jostles the other, all the time bewildering the deep-’ 


est thoughts with an incongruous element, and 
touching the lightest with a warning note of 
sadness. 


CHAYTER XX. 


ADY STRATHGYLE’S carriage dashed down 

4 Pall Mall and drew up in front of her son's club ; 
and presently Lord Strathgyle lounged down the 
steps, and litted his hat with the air of superior non- 
chalance peculiar to him. 

* What is it?’ he asked. 

“Get up, Strathgyle, and drive with me. I 
missed you this morning.”’ 

‘Is it worth while?’ said he, hesitating. 

“I think so,”’ she answered, decisively. 

And both of them knew that the question and 
answer had nothing to do with the first proposition ; 
and then the carriage turned up St. James’s Street 


| and along Piccadilly, and so into the park, where 


all the world witnessed the unusual spectacle of the 
dowager and her son driving together, and one half 
at least looked disappointedly at the heavy, im- 
passive figure laid back against the purple cushions 
that had of late served as a background to a beau- 
tiful tair face which had grown to be the uncon- 
scious cynosure of many eyes. It was not until the 
carriage turned out of the fashionable treadmill, on 
its way home, that the dowager spoke. 

“Strathgyle,’’ said she, suddenly, ‘‘ what am I 
to say to Lilias?”’ 

“What has Lilias said to you?’ parried he. 


*“*Some rubbish,’ she answered, ‘‘about having | 


broken off her engagement. Have you had a lover’s 
quarrel ?”’ 

‘* Hardly,” he answered, ‘‘since it seems to me 
that we are no longer lovers. Lilias repudiates that 
sort of thing altogether.”’ 

** Drive on, Howarth,’’ commanded Lady Strath- 
gyle to her coachman, as Grosvenor Square was 
reached—* back to Pall Mall, and set ord Strath- 
gyle down. This is absurd,” she addca, in a differ- 
ent tone, to her son; * Lilias should know better 
than to treat serious matters with such childish 
flippancy. It is quite time the marriage was 
arranged.” 

‘It will never be arranged,”’ said he. 

‘And you are willing to give it up?’ she asked, 
turning to him; and then she caught a glimpse of 
his face ere it settled back again to its normal im- 
passiveness, and repented of the question. 

‘‘It must be arranged,” said she, imperatively. 
**Lilias is a foolish child; she does not know her 
own mind.” 

‘*She has expressed it very clearly, at all events,” 
remarked he. 

** What does she say, then?’ 

‘She declines to marry me, in plain language.” 

“After having been engaged to you for ten 
years?”’ 

‘She repudiates that engagement as having been 
made for and not by her, and asserts the superior 
right of her mature judgment to choose for itself.” 

**Mature fiddlesticks!"? retorted the dowager, 
impatiently. ‘If she had any judgment at all, she 
would see that the arrangement makes her the 
luckiest girl in the world.” 

Strathgyle took off his hat and bowed low. 

“You are very good to say so,”’ said he, ** but 
unfortunately the young lady is of a different 
opinion.”’ 

* Then her opinion must be changed,” snapped 
the dowager. ** Even Elaine, sentinental goose as 
she is, will hardly allow her to sacrifice her best in- 
terests to a ndiculous caprice.” 

“T do not think it is caprice,” said Strathgyle, 
slowly. 

**'Lhen what is itif it is not ?’’ cried the dowager, 
quickly. “‘lhat would be too disgraceful,” she 
added, with emphasis, checked by an ominous 
cloud on ber son's brow. ‘They manage these 
things better in France,’’ the dowager went on, 
alter a few moments of displeased silence. ‘' The 


it really isn’t,’ thought Lilias, | 


What a very | 


But I'll engage to bring her to her senses; | 


* And, now | think of it, | 


‘is the carriage | 


Pray get a | 


family interests and dignity are not there left at the 
mercy of a fanciful girl. I wish to heaven we had 
p ") 


| the same rational system on this side of the water! 
‘Thank you all the same, my lady,’’ yawned 


Strathgyle, “but I have an insular prejudice in 
| favor of a wife who has an especial predilection for 
myself.’ 
| ‘Naturally. Don't be absurd!’ retorted the 


| dowager, sharply. 

Strathgyle’s assumed indifference did not deceive 
rer: she knew that he was suffering terribly. If 
she had one human feeling not yet incrusted and 
overlaid by selfishness and worldliness, it was her 
love for her son, and she could not bear that he 
should thus suffer. Neither could her pride endure 
| that he should be scorned and set aside he who 
was courted and flattered by all his world and hers, 
|} whom duchesses would have been proud to call 
son-in-law, Whom heiresses would gladly have ac 
cepted. And this penniless girl—as Lady Strath 
gyle indignantly called her—whose future had been 
| so magniticently secured in the arrangement which 
would have made her Strathgyle’s countess, who 
should have been overwhelmed with gratitude at 


his choice, could despise him, and ruin her own for 
tunes! Lady Strathgyle was furious at the con- 
clu ion. 

| “What do you mean to do?” she inquired. 


|} ‘Do? he repeated. Why, nothing. There is 
nothing to be done, it seems to me. Lilias has 
| given me my dismissal. Jam neither a corsair ner 
a grand Turk; and these are not the days when fair 
damsels walk meekly to the altar to please anybody 
but themselves. I can't marry her against her will, 
even if 1 cared for such a promising condition of 
wedlock.” 

‘*“And you mean to let her ruin her own pros 
pects and sink into the poverty and’ obscurity from 
which this marriage would have liltted her?” cried 
lady Strathgyle. ‘ The D’Estes will be furious at 
| her conduct, and will refuse to take any notice of 
her; our countenance of course will be withdrawn ; 
} she will sink to a third or fourth-rate marrying 
position. Have you considered this ?”’ 

‘You will understand,” said he, flushing a little 
as he spoke, ‘‘ that these are arguments | cannot 


adopt.” 

* But Iean,’’ she returned, hotly. ‘* I shall talk 
to Lilias. In the absence of her mother y 

*T have written to Elaine,”’ said Strathgyle. 


| ‘Then you have done very badly!’ exclaimed 
the dowager. * Of all people in the world, to bring 
Elaine on the scene! Of course she will side with 
| the girl.”’ 

‘Of course she will,’ thought and hoped Strath 
gyle, for he felt for Lilias, alone in his mother’s 
power, much as he would have thought of a dove 
in the talons of an eagle. 

He could not be angry with Lilias, even for all 
her sins against him; he dwelt upon her very name 
| in his thoughts with the inefluble tenderness with 
which a man dwells upon the memory of the one 
great love of his life. He could not be angry with 
her. 

But he could be angry with the man, if he should 
find there was such a one, who bad stolen from him 
the love which was his own by prescriptive right 
which he had always counted as much his inherit- 
ance as the title he bore and the broad lands he 
called his own, without which, too, all his other 
possessions at that moment seemed so utterly 
valueless. He must relinquish that love at her 
bidding, but he swore to himself with a great oath 
| that he would not surrender it to any other man 
| Ralows calling him to a just account for the per 
| 


fidious robbery of which he had been guilty. In 
the wreck and chaos of Strathgyle’s hfe this ven- 
geance was his pied-d-ierre. He hugged it to him- 
self with the greater tenacity of grip because he 
| had let all else go. 

The dowager turned to him sharply. 

“What were you thinking of,’’ said she, “ to send 
for Elaine ?”’ 

‘‘ J was thinking.’’ answered he, “ of the proprie- 
ties of the case. Elaine is Lilias’s mother. 1 owe 
her my explanation of the affair.” 

‘* And you have accepted that ridiculous child's 
dismissal as final ?’’ 

‘There was a finality about it,’’ answered he, 
firmly, *‘ which left me no option.” 

‘*] will talk to her,’’ said the dowager, very much 
| as she would have said, “1 will whip her,” if Lilias 
} had been aretractory child. 

And then the carriage drew up at the club and 
| the footinan Jet out Strathgyle, who yawned twice 
with his hands in his pockets, in sight of a dozen or 
so of his own friends at the windows, whilst his 
mother was rolled away in the direction of Grosvenor 
Square, where Lilias was at that moment fast 
asleep, nestled beneath the soit folds of the Afghan 
blanket on the couch in her own room. She had 
dropped off, weary with perplexed thought, and 
| Estelle stood at the door with her finger on her lip, 
as miladi came up the stairs. 

‘Mademoiselle sleeps,’’ she whispered. 
agitation is abating ; the fever is subdued.” 

** Don't be an idiot, Estelle !’? snapped the dowa- 
ger, as she swept past. . 

It was all very well for her—for purposes of her 
own—to consign Lilias to the sick-list, but for Es- 
telle thus gravely to perpetuate the farce was too 
much. The dowager could not very well explain 
her policy to the maid, but she indemnified herself 
by snubbing her tremendously. And Estelle, used 
as she was to the great lady’s whims and temper, 
wondered, as she exhausted the resources of her 
mistress’s wardrobe in the vain attempt to find a 
headdress which Lady Strathgyle could pronounce 
wearable, how it was that, when everything was 
going so well, méadi should choose to be so ca- 
pricieuse and so ** impossible.”’ 

‘That Honiton thing is perfectly frightful! It is 
like a night-cap! Put it away this instant!’ cried 
the dowager, as Estelle poive.l what she considered 
her chef-d’@uvre of dainty millinery above her mis- 
tress’s artistic braids. ‘ Estelle, your taste is be- 
coming perfectly abominable! You have not made 
a thing fit to wear for weeks past. That violet 
ribbon makes me look livid. You know I can never 
wear that blue shade. No, not that duchesse point; 
it is absolutely ruined for want of proper cleaning. 
Your carelessness is intolerable! That peacock- 
blue is out of the question. Cannot you see that it 
kills my skirt? Have you lost your senses? Feathers 
for morning-dress !’’ 

Estelle, flurried and discomposed, was forgetting 
the alphabet of her craft. 

*** What will my ladyship be pleased to wear” 
My ladyship conceives that there is nothing possible 
for her to wear. I must send to Madame Seatice 
in the morning.” 

This lastyshaft was especially designed to wound 
Estelle in . 2 most vulnerable point, and actually 
did bring the tears to her eyes. Poor Estelle was 
violently jealous of Madame Maurice. Maurice was 
the bete noire of her professional existence, as Lady 
Sirathgyle knew; and, having launched this final 
bolt at the innocent lady’s-maid, the dowager con- 
descended to don a cobweb of Mechlin lace, and 
left Estelle to compose her outraged feelings as she 
restored her despised works of art to their several 
resting-places in that satinwood cabinet which had 
hitherto been the tasteful Frenchwoman’s pride and 
delight. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 





** Miladi has found a rich heiress for milor, and | 
so complains herself, now that it is too late, that he 
loves mademoiselle, who is so beautiful now that 
her affair has settled itself, and who sleeps so tran- 
quilly there. And so miladi finds her coiffures do 
not go well, and she w.ll disperse the content of 
mademoiselle, and perhaps break her heart ; and 
she will send to Maurice, and destroy the reputation 
of an artiste who has been educated in the best 
houses in Paris?” 

This was the romance which the ingenious 
Frenchwoman composed to account for the ruffled 
temper of her mistress, whilst Lilias, disturbed in 
her sleep, dreamed that a large white cat, with 
stealthy step and gleaming eyes, was preparing to 
spring upon her. She started up with a little cry, 
dropping the Afghan blanket on to the floor, and 
stared contusedly at Lady Strathgyle, seated before 


the fire, and warming her little silk-incased toes at | 


the blize. (To be continued.) 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 


[D* WESTLAND MARSTON, in a letter to a 

friend in this city, says that ‘* Thomas Carlyle 
is in so enfeebled a condition that his physician has 
recommended him, as his only chance of life, to 
spend the ensuing Summer in Wales. He conse- 
quently has, in conjunction with his fnend Froude, 
the well-known I nglish historian, taken a cottage 
in that romantic land, where he is now nursing the 
dyiug embers of his life.’’ Asthe “ great distortionist 
of our language”’ (as Douglas Jerrold called Carlyle 
many years ago) is now jn his eightieth year, this 
Summer will doubtless close his industrious and 
useful career. A short sketch, therefore, yill not be 
out of place. Born in Dumtriesshire, Scotland, in 
1795, he passed his earliest years on his father's 
farm, receiving the rudiments of his education at 
the village school, whence he was sent to the Edin- 
burgh University, where he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Edward Irving. On leaving the 
University he engaged as tutor in a private family, 
which he accompanied to Germany. Here he per- 
fected himself in the language of which he has made 
so much use. In 1823 he published his ** Life of 
Schiller,’’ which exhibited very few traces of that in- 
volved style which he afterwards adopted, and which 
has now become his natural phraseology. In 1827 
he married Miss Jennie Welch, a lineal descendant 
of John Knox. He lived with her for nearly forty 
years in great harmony, and being without children, 
she devoted herself to his literary comiort. She 


| downfall. 


We looked from the walls of the temple over into | 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and saw Absalom’s 
Pillar, and other objects of interest. The Garden | 
of Gethsemane was pointed out, and over against 
us was the Mount of Olives with its triple summit 
and the crown of the Church of the Ascension, and 
the buildings erected by the Princess de la tour 
d'Auvergne. ‘The olive trees had lost their leaves, 
and were bleak and bare, and the sides of the hill 
had an uninviting appearance. Down to the Brook 
Kedron our gaze extended, or, rather, to its bed, as 
the valley was dry and dusty, as if no brook had 
flowed there. Other places of historical or tradi- 
tional note were pointed out, but we were too far 
away to discern them clearly. We left the temple 
and proceeded to the Wailing Place of the Jews; 
here are the foundations, or a small portion of the 
lower walls, of the great temple, where, every Fri- 
day, the Jews come to weep and wail over their 
Half a dozen Jews were there at the 
time of our visit; with their faces to the stone, they 
read from their prayer-books in a low, wailing tone 
that was exceedingly impressive. At the wail- 
ing-place there are visible tive courses of beveled 
stones in a fine state of preservation; in some 
laces they have been worn considerably by the 
esos of the devotees that for many centuries have 
pressed around them and wept for the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Both sexes and all ages are represented 
here, and they have come from all quarters of the 
globe. 

‘‘Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken spell ; 

Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell.” 


A CALIFORNIA WONDER. 


HE tract of country known as the State Range 
Valley is probably one of the most curious that 
Southern California can boast of. It is there the 
immense deposits of borax were discovered some- 
thing like a year ago, and at that time the whole 
lower or central part of the basin was covered 


| with a white deposit, breaking away in some places 


in large soda reefs, in others resembling the waves 
of the ocean, and still others stretching out for 
miles in one unbroken level, from which the sun re 
flected its rays with a glare almost unendurable. 


| But one of the most singular features in connection 


died suddenly, about seven years ago, of heart- | 


disease. when riding in the Regent’s Park, London. 
A pleasant anecdote is told ot her. While Leigh 
Hunt was strolling one morning in the private 
rounds of Holland House, a privilege granted to 
Bim by Lord Holland—who was a great patron of 
he was met by Lord John Russell, 


literary men 
Victoria's Ministers. In the 


then one of Queen 
course of 
Queen had been pleased to grant Carlyle a pension 


conversation the Minister said that the | 


of two hundred pounds a year, adding, *‘ As you, | 


Mr. Hunt, are a near neighbor of his, 1t will perhaps 
be an agreeable task to be the first to announce the 
compliment to him.’ Leigh Hunt was soon at 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. where the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus’’ resided. Mrs. Carlyle was so delighted 
with the good news that she threw her arms round 
the messenger’s neck, and gave him a good hearty 
“Scotch smack,” as they call a kiss in the Land of 
Cakes. The next morning Leigh Hunt sent to Mrs. 
Carlyle this verse: 
* Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sit ing 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that int 
Say I’m ugly, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I'm growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me !”’ 

Although the writings of Carlyle are distinguished 
by such a strange distortion of the English tongue, 
his conversation is remarkably simple and straight- 
forward. He talks right to the point. His hatred of 
sham is fearlessly expressed. On one occasion, 
when a lady of distinction, at whose house the 
Scotch philosopher was a guest, bewailed the 
wickedness of the Jews in not receiving Jesus as 
their Saviour, she finished her diatribe against them 
by saying: ‘‘ How different would have been His re- 
ception had He appeared in our own time! How 
delighted we should all be to throw our doors open 
to Him, and listen to His divine precepts ! Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Carlyle ?”’ 

The plain-spoken philosopher, thus appealed to, 
said, in his broadest Scotch accent, ‘‘ No, madam, 
I don’t. I think, had He come with plenty of money, 
and good recommendations, and fashionably dressed, 
and preached doctrines palatable to the higher 
orders, I might have had the honor to receive trom 
your ladyship a card of invitation on the back of 
which would be written: ‘To Meet our Saviour;’ 
but if He had come denouncing those aristocrats, 
the Pharisees, and associating with the Publicans 
and Radicals of the day, we should have treated 
him now very much as the Jews did then, and cried 
out, ‘Take him to Newgate and hang him!” 

It must be confessed there is very little cheerful- 
ness and hope in Carlyle’s philosophy. Leigh Hunt 
relates an amusing instance of this. One night when 
coming out with Carlyle from a friend’s house, 
where Hunt had been dilating upon the cheerful- 
ness and glory of Nature, while Carlyle had been 
taking a dyspeptic view of existence, the genial 
ot pointing to the starry heavens, said in_his 

uoyant and Harold Skimpolish manner: * What 
do you think, my dear friend, of that magnificent 
evidence of the goodness and splendor of God?’ 

Carlyle looked up, and said, with a despondent 
sigh: *‘It is a very sad sight, indeed.”’ Leigh Hunt 
was so taken back at this novel view of the glories 
of creation, that he had not another word to say till 
he bade Carlyle good-by at his door, which was 
but a stone’s throw from his own home. 

We shall conclude these reminiscences of a great 
man, so soon to be called away from us, by record- 
ing the fact that Carlyle has a contempt for 
the poets, who, he says, would have been useful to 
the world if they had only written in prose; and 
when Tennyson sent him one of his new poems, 
Carlyle said to his wife: ‘‘ Why in the deil’s ain 
name did not Tennyson write all this in plain poem. 
without spoiling it by putting it into verse? Burns, 
Shakespeare and Byron would have benefited their 
fellow-creatures if they only had the common sense 
to write what they had to say in good honest prose.”’ 
Margaret Fuller, in a letter she wrote to Emerson in 
1846, gives an <n account of an evening she 
passed at Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, “hen he 
amused and chagrined her with his diatrib , against 
the greatest poets for their perversity in writing in 
poetry what they could have much better said in 
simple prose. 


INTO THE CITY OF GOD. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette 
has some interesting sketches of Jerusalem 

and its environs. The ‘“‘ Wailing Place at the Walls 








of the Temple ”’ still has its devotees, and is seldom 
without Jews in humiliation before it even now. 


with this section was the absence of rain or mois- 
ture ; the days were ever sunny and hot, the nights 
without dew, and generally warm. For more than 
five years, it is said by those who claim to know, 
there had been no rain there, until some three 
months since the spell was broken. 

Suddenly, and with scarcely any warning, rain 
commenced to fall, and for thirty hours came down 
steadily and unceasingly, unaccompanied by wind, 
but yet a thorough drenching rain. For two or 
three days it remained pleasant, when a huge 
waterspout was seen winding its way through the 
valley. It came in a zigzag way across the upper 
end of the lake, striking the range of hills on the 
east side, and coursing rapidly along them. The 
caions and gorges were soon filled with water, 
which poured from them in a fearful volume, and 
spread itself out upon the bottom. In a short time 
it was over, and the denizens of the place now look 
for another dry season ol five years. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN CANAL. 

HE Sacramento correspondent of the Alta Cali- 
Jornia writes: ‘‘A number of the leading 
grangers from the San Joaquin Valley are here, 
and engaged in perfecting a gigantic scheme for 
irrigating the large tract lying between the San 
Joaquin River and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
This tract is about 130 miles long, by between 20 
and 30 miles wide, and extends from the point 
where the San Joaquin River emerges from the 
Sierras to Stockton. It contains 26,000 square 
miles of fine agricultural lands, or 1,644,000 acres. 
Across these lands run the 
Mariposa, Merced, Tuolumne and Stanislaus Rivers, 
and Bear Creek, several of which are streams of 
considerable size. Now, what those grangers pro- 
oe is this: To build a canal from where the San 
oaquin comes out of the Sierras along the tor- 
tuous base of the mountain range down to Stockton, 
and from this to irrigate the land of the plains below. 


| River, 


Fresno, Chowchilla, | 


This canal is to be 130 miles long, and at least ' 


eight feet deep. There are to be solid masonry 
aqueducts at points where the canal crosses the 
streams above mentioned, with a system of flumes 
through which an additional supply of water can 
be obtained when desired, and through which 
lumber can be floated. The canal is also to be 
used as a means through which farmers can reach 
the market with their produce; in other words, to 
take the place of a railroad. It is estimated that it 
will cost $100 ,000 per mile to construct the canal, 
and supply it with the branch supply, mains for 
ranches, locks, etc., complete. This would put the 
total cost at $13,000,000. It is proposed that the 
State shall appoint Commissioners to build the 
canal and superintend its management; thet bonds 
be issued for that purpose ; that a tax of one dollar 
per year for every acre be levied upon the land 
under cultivation (and every foot of it can be 
worked,) which, if half of the land was tilled, 
would amount to $822,000 annually. In a few 
years, it is claimed, the indebtedness could be 
cleared up, and the canal from that time forward 
would afford a constant revenue to the State. It is 
intended that the canal shall be navigated by vessels 
of 100 tons.”’ 








DANIEL WEBSTER OUTDONE. 


LAWYER in Milwaukee was defending a hand- 
A some young woman accused of stealing from 
a large, unoccupied building in the night-time, and 
thus he spoke in conclusion: ‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, I am done. When I! gaze with enraptured 
eyes on the matchless beauty of this peerless virgin, 
on whose resplendent charms suspicion never dared 
to breathe; when I behold her radiant in the glori- 
ous bloom of lustrous loveliness which angelic 
sweetness might envy but could not eclipse ; before 
which the star on the brow of night grows pale, 
and the diamonds of Brazil are dim ; and then reflect 
upon the utter madness and folly of supposing that 
so much beauty would expose itself to the terrors 
of an empty building in the cold, damp dead of night, 
when innocence like hers is hiding itself among the 
snowy pillows of repose ; gentlemen of the jury, my 
feelings are too overpowering for expression, and 
I throw her into your arms for protection against 
this foul charge, which the outrageous malice of a 
disappointed scoundrel has invented to blast the fair 
name of this lovely maiden, whose smile shall§be the 
reward of the verdict which I know you will give !”’ 
The jury convicted her without leaving their 
seats. 


«Bor, is that a licensed dog?” asked a Detroit police- 
man. “No,” said the youngster; © he’s a rat terrier 
dog, and I'm taking him down to have his teeth filed.’’ 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


LUMBERING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
A MERRY-MAKING SCENE. 


To life of a lumber raftsman is one of peril and 

hardship, but in seasons of relaxation the toilers 
gather in cabins and public-houses, and enjoy them- 
selves most heartily ; some telling stories of wild and 
desperate adventures, others playing cards or in- 
dulging in an old-fashioned breakdown. Our illus- 
tration represeuts one of these merry-making scenes 
in an ale-house on the Susquehanna. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tak QueeN aNp CoLoNnEL Frstinc.—On St. George’s 


Day, Thursday, April 23d, Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
reviewed at Gosport the Naval Brigade, three hundred 
strong, which had survived the rigors of the Ashantee 
campaign. The Brigade was commanded by Colonel 


Festing, one of the most gallant officers in the British 
Navy, who especially distinguished himself in Ashantee 
He was made a K.C.M.G. by the Queen, and thus be 
came Sir Francis Morgan Festing. Several officers were 
presented to the Queen. 


Tue INDIAN Famine.—Our sketch from India repre 
sents native women grinding in their primitive mills the 
corn or rice which they have obtained from the Govern 
ment Relief Agents These hand mills are similar to 
those now to be found among the peasantry of Europe 
It is slow work, and very laborious, but the 
grinds faster and finer than one would suppose, judging 
of its capabilities without trying them 


RaisinG aN InpIAMAN.—Our illustration shows the 
method which has been successfully adopted to raise the 
large East Indiaman accidentally sunk in the Thames 
about two miles below Gravesend, on the 20th 
of March. Two old naval bulks, those of the corvettes 
Icarus and Royalist, were anchored by the vessel, one 
on each side. Divers passed twelve chains of the largest 
size beneath the hull of the sunken ship. The two 
hulks were then chained down at low tide by the chains 
that lay underneath the submerged vessel. At high tide 
all three vessels rose, and the Indiaman was towed into 
shallow water, there to be lightened of her cargo and 
repaired. 

Wreck oF a STEAMSHIP.—The screw-steamer Queen 
Elizabeth, of Glasgow, on her voyage home from Cal 
cutta, was wrecked on the night of Thursday, March 
12th, at Calaparra, seven miles from Cabrita Point, the 
headland of Gibraltar Bay. She had seventy persons on 
board, with crew and passengers, and a valuable cargo 
of indigo, raw silk, jute, tea, shellac, and other Indian 
produce She came by the way of the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, and the Mediterranean. The lookout-men 
mistook the shore lights, and the ship at 9 P.M. ran 
upon a ledge of shingle and was wrecked. Twenty-three 


persons were drowned in landing the passengers and | 


crew by the upsetting of a lifeboat. The rest were got 
off safely in the manner shown in our engraving 


SciENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENSION. Parisian scientific 
men are fonder of going up in balloons than those of 
any other nation It suits their character, which is 
naturally an inflated one. Recently a balloon ascension 
was made from the Champs Elysees, Paris, for scientific 
purposes solely, by MM. Croce, Spinelli and Sivel. 
Our picture shows it at an altitude of several hundred 
feet. 

FootsaLy Matcnu, Yokxouama.—Wherever the English 


go, they cling to their national peculiarities with re- 


markable tenacity, and John Bull carries with him a 


passion for plum-pudding, pale ale, cold baths, horse 
racing, cricket, croquet, newspapers and football. There 
is a British colony at Yokohama, Japan, and they have 
introduced, as our engraving shows, the mysteries of the 
latter game to the wondering foreigners, who are amazed 
that the English do not have men to play it for them, 
thinking it too hard work to be done for nothing. 


FUN. 
Fur-Fretcnep —Alaska seal-skins. 

A BLACKSMITH 1s always striking for wages. 

Wuat throat is the best for a singer to reach high 
notes with ?—A soar throat 

AmonG the oil paintings in San Francisco is a picture 
of General Jackson just from the bath. 

A TENNESSEE detective says that if he didn’t know 
Brownlow he would arrest him for old Bender. 

Tux Cincinnati Enquirer adds to a marriage announce 
ment: * Their mothers did not know they were out.” 

Tne Duluth people call a canoe a gondola, and are so 
precise in their language that they speak of a jack-knife 
as a John-knife. 

‘‘Kissinc your sweetheart,’’ says a trifling young 
man, ‘‘is like eating soup with a fork; it takes a long 
time to get enough.”’ 

A Kentvcky farmer says that three good bulldogs 
roaming the yard nights will do more to keep a man 
honest than all the talking in the world 


Tue saddest thing in life is to see a young person who 
has burnt all the hair off her forehead with a hot slate 
pencil, and cannot afford to buy a row of curls. 
Mabel—‘‘ Yes! that young man is 

‘* Mabel, who ever told you such 
‘“] had it from his own lips!” 


TRUTH WILL OvT 
very fond of kissing.’ 
nonsense?’ Mabel 

Mrs. Wiiuiams, of La Crosse, talked too much, and 
her husband filled her mouth with wafers, but the Court 
decided that this wasn’t no wafer to stop her, and fined 
Williams $25. 

WueEN you see a bareheaded man following a cow 
through the front gate, and filling the air with garden 
implements and profanity, you may know that his cab- 
bage plants have been set out. 

A New Hampsnirk farmer's wife fell into a well, and 
it was four days before he missed her and made search. 
He said he thought the house was unusually quiet, but 
he didn’t know what made it so. 

One of the men connected with a menagerie went to 
church recently, and heard a chapter from the Revela 
tions. He said, when he came out, that he would like 
to engage the person who wrote about those beasts 
with seven heads to travel with his show and lecture 
on the animals. 

Wuen an Ohio railroad engineer detects a rag-baby 


on the track, he immediately reverses the engine and | 


stops the train; but let him have a chance at a human 
being, and he dashes ahead at full speed, exclaiming 
to the coal-heaver, while a holy enthusiasm lights up 
his countenance: “ There’s going to be another angel 
born, Billy!” 

THURSDAY evening of last week was a Spring evening. 
Forty thousand screaming demons rode the winds that 
surged through the streets, crumbling up the hard snuw 
and frozen mud, and blinding pedestrians with the 
powder. All night long the demons howled, shutters 
rattled, signs creaked, branches groaned, and shed-doors 
slammed. All night long the beautiful birds of Spring 
hung their heads and hushed their carols, and all night 
long the sweet flowers of the gladsome Springtime 
shrunk within their petals and smothered their fragrance 
within their palpitating bosoms, and boarders screamed 
for more quilta 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


SHERMAN is going to live in St. Louis. 


| GENERAL 


Four 
steamer Scioto 


staterooms were reserved for Nillson on the 


Eicut of the twelve members of the present English 


Cabinet are authors 


JENNY LIND, in 1862, called Northampton, Mass., ‘‘ the 
Paradise of America 
Presipent Exiot, of Harvard College, bas returned 


| from his European tour 


NEWMAN HAtt lectured in Spurgeon's Tabernacle, on 


| Niagara Falls, recently 
Sin Garnet WOLSELEY proposes to visit this country 
He should go to Arkansas 
GENERAL Josepn R. Hawxey is to deliver the De 


coration-Day address, at Arlington, Va 


GOLDWIN SMITH Wants to disestablish the Church of 
England, and give its money to the poor 
A Paxis shopkeeper displays this sign: ‘‘The man 


with the fork! 
| chased here!”’ 


The one that he swallowed was pur 


Now tTHat fares to Europe are reduced to $15, the 
Rochester Democrat thinks that Secretary Richardson’s 
time has come 

Brooks and Baxter, the official guerrillas of Arkansas, 
are members and pewholders in the same Methodist 
church in Little Rock 


Mr. KAVANAGH, a member of the British Parliament, 
has neither legs nor arms. He holds his pen im bis 
mouth when he writes 


ANNA Louise Cary is not to marry Strakosch, nor 
| Maurel, but a young lawyer and journalist in Maine, ac 
cording to last accounts 

A cHILD in Buffalo, the other day, tied crape on the 
door knob to see if the carriage would come and take 
them out riding, as it did the family across the way. 





Davip A. WELLS, the free-trade political economist, 
has been elected a foreign member o! the French 
Academy, to take the place of the late John Stuart 


Mill 
Mr. GLaDsTONE regrets having given so many years to 
politics How little,’’ said he, ‘‘ do politics affect the 
life—the moral life—of a nation! One single good book 
| influences the people a vast deal more 


Jerr. Davis attended a recent examination of deaf and 
| dumb children in London, and Earl Granville introduced 
him as a ‘distinguished stranger who wished to inform 
himself of the method of their education.” 


Mr. WARREN LELAND says that his new hotel in San 
| Francisco will be twice the size of the Fifth Avenue 
|} Hotel, a quarter larger than Barnum’s Hippodrome, and 
| twice the size of A. T. Stewart’s up-town store 
| Tue Paris Figaro says that M. Thiers is ‘: as supersti 
| tious as a Roman, or an old woman Whenever he 
| used to visit the Elysée, the rouks were driven out of 
| their trees, they being considered as carrying evil with 
them. 

SIXTEEN or eighteen years ago two embryo statesmen 
were candidates for the office of county surveyor at St 


Louis. To-day the successful candidate is a St. Louis 
A derman, while the other is President of the United 
States. 


Joun Bricut has presented a piece of sculpture, re 
presenting the hand of Cobden in white marble resting 
on an open Bible and pointing to the words, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ to the new Brighton Picture 
Gallery. 

THE two pygmies of whom Bayard Taylor recently 
wrote have decided to lecture in this country next season 
The author of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ will be severely criti- 
cized, and some of his strongest statements shown to be 
malicious and false. 


Sik GEoxKGE E.Luiott, who has been made a Baronet at 
the instance of Mr. Disraeli, is the largest colliery 
owner in the world, and is extensively engaged in tele 
graphic enterprises He was one of the capitaliats who 
aided in completing and laying the first Atlantic cable 


A ROMANTIC young lady, Miss Lester, of Baltimore, 
sent Tennyson a wild daisy picked from Poe’s grave 
recently. The package was tied with a white satin ribbon, 
on which was written: ‘The only blossom from the 
nameless and neglected grave of Edgar Allan Poe, 1874.” 


St. Pau. seems to have held cremation among the 
higher Christian virtues, for in I Corinthians, chapter 
xiii, verse 3, he says: ‘‘And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.*’ 


At the last Communion Service in Plymouth Church 
Mr. Beecher received more than 100 members, Among 
the fine floral decorations was a cross of flowers, sur- 
rounded by a crown, bearing the word ‘ Victory.” 
Afler the service, Mr. Beecher distributed the roses 
among the new members. 


Vice-PrEsipENT Witson will bring out the second 
volume of his ‘: History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America’ very soon. The second vol 
ume will be longer than the first, and will carry the 
story along from the admission of Texas as a Slave State 
to the election of Lincoln. 


Sin Lampton Lorraine, the English commander who 
saved a part of the Virginius prisoners, and was recently 
feasted in New York, writes to the Pall Mall Gazette de 
nying that he said blood was thicker than water ; that 
the people of England have a strong affection for their 
American cousins, and that it would give him great 
pleasure to receive a silver brick. 


A niece of Barbara Frietchie, living in Frederick, Md., 
writes to the Woman’s Journal that Aunt Frietchie, 
although truly a loyal woman, did not wave her flag to 
the Confederate Army. On one occasion, however, she 
opened the front door, and, finding the porch full of 
Southern soldiers, she took a cane, which she stirred 
among them, saying: ‘‘ Begone, you lousy pack.” 


Mary CLEMMER Ames says: ‘‘Charles Sumner lived 
and died a moral hero to women. Such men alone ap 
peal to the element of worship which lives ever in the 
unperverted woman. Few approached sufficiently near 
to discover any human blemish which might mar the 
grand proportions of their god. To their eyes he fulfilled 
in person the ideal of greatness, intellectual and moral,” 


Josrrn Brooks, Assistant Governor of Arkansas, is a 
native of Butler County, O., near Hamilton, and served 
} as a Methodist preacher in the Ohio Conference nine 
| years. Thence he went to the lowa Conference, and 
was afterwards elected editor of the St. Louis Central 
Christian Advocate. He was then a decided anti-slavery 
man. He was presiding elder of the Arkansas Confer 
ence a short time previous to the Arkansas coup d'etat 





DurinG the great French Revolution, Dufourny, a 
daring collector, used to go out on dark nights and take 
down from the walls bills posted in daytime, which it 
was forbidden to touch under penalty of death. . The 
collection which he thus formed is now in the British 
Museum, as well as a very curious collection of the 
posters of 1848. M. Firmin Maillard has imitated Du 
fourny during the siege of Paris and the reign of the 
Cummune (1870-71.) The result of his labors is a col 
lection of four hundred and thirty-five bills, published 
in one volume 
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MABEL. 
MORTAL maiden she, yet standing there 
t Upon the terrace that o’erlooks the sea 
Far rippling in the blue obscurity 
Of star creating twilight, her loosen’d hair 
Half floating in the breeze, her thoughtful eyes 
Gazing with a longing unexpressed 


Where the sky sleeps upon the ocean’s breast, 
Her soul entranced by its own harmonies, 
She seemeth in her childlike confidence 

A breathing Galatea fair and chaste, 

Or angel earthward sent, with one foot placed 
Upon the threshold of the world of sense 
She hath but fifteen Summers, still she would 
Solve the great problems of the sea—the sea of wo- 

manhood 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MARJORIE’S TRIALS, 
‘sIvy’s PROBATION,”’ ETC., ETC. 


” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


observant Estelle, on the mormng after 
Lilias had written to her mother. ‘“ Is it 
that milo comes to-day so early ’”’ 

To the French maid the alternations of dress were 
as suggestive as are the signs of weather to a shep- 
herd. How better could alady express her feelings 
than by the charming and appropriate language of 
the toilet? 

And Lilias’s choice of her most becoming morning- 
dress, her carefully selected ribbons, and the little 
freshly gathered posy of the flower which was not, 
Estelle admitted, by daylight so sombre, could have 
but one meaning according to the maid’s reading. 
She could not know how Lilias was holding jubilee 
in her heart, and celebrating by these litile signs 
and tokens the freedom she had won at last. 


Strathgyle, contrary to his usual custom, did come | 
| forth. 


early that morning. The truth was that he was 
restless and unsettled, and he followed the bent ot 
his footsteps without much heed, and that bent led 
him to Grosvenor Square. 

He found Lilias sitting amongst the flowers in his 
mother’s boudoir—the dowacer 
down-stairs until luncheon-time—and, as he sat 
down opposite to her, he saw there was a light in 
her eyes and a soft tremulous sort of agitation about 
her which made her appear lovelier than ever he 
remembered to have seen her. He was not insen- 
sible, either, to the becomingness of her toilet, and 
the general air of what Estelle had called ‘‘ sete” 
about her. 

Then as he drew a little nearer to her, he saw the 
sprig of purple heather amongst the sea-green rib- 
bons at her throat, and he remembered that she had 
worn that same flower. his own Highland badge, the 
evening before ; and that little treacherous emb!em 
beckoned him on to his undoing. 

‘* Lilias,’’ said he, ** the other seven years are not 
past yet, it is true, but there are times when weeks 
and months count for years. lam notsure myself that 
Jacob’s reckoning of time corresponded with ours 
—I am inclined to think, on the contrary, that the 
ill-used patriarch spoke from his own appreciation 
of the interval and not from any authorized table of 
dates ; and, from that point of view, you can afford 
to let me off—let me see, six years, five months and 
a day or two. You will scarcely be harder than that 
shabby fellow Laban, you know.” 

He was speaking in that low, musical voice of his, 
and his hands, in spite of the assumed lightness of 
his tone, trembled so much that he was fain to lay 
down the scrap of ‘ ftinger-end work ’’ which he 
had taken up from the little table near her. 

She knew then, by a sweet, new-born intuition, 
what this expectation was to him; she realized for 
the first time that this freedom, which was so dear 
to her, was to cost him the hopes and the love, the 
strongly rooted, slowly ripened love, of a lifetime. 
The easy familiarity of their relations had hitherto 
blinded her to these things. 

All at once, as he sat there before her, she under- 
stood it, and her heart went out to him as it had 
never done before. 

“Oh, Strathgyle,” she cried, with tears raining 
down her cheeks, *‘ 1 am so sorry—I am so sorry !”’ 

“ Why?” asked he, fencing with the truth, whilst 
his lips blanched, and he rose up and stood over 
her, so that she might not see his face. “ Why, 
Lilias ?”’ 

** Because, Strathgyle,’’ she answered, sobbing, 
‘‘IT can never, either now or at any other time, be 
what you wish.” 

“I can only repeat my question—Why not, 
_Lilias?”’ 

* Because,”’ she answered, struggling with the 
reat, undefined repulsion which swelled up again 
ike a mountain before her—‘* because it has all been 

a mistake—because, Strathgyle, we should never be 
happy together.”’ 

** | should be happy,” he affirmed. 

** No, you would not. Oh, Strathgyle,”’ she broke 
off, weeping still, ‘‘ be my dear cousin—my brother, 
if you will—and forget that there was ever question 
of anything else between us.” 

“Forget !"’ he repeated bitterly. ‘* Do you think 
it so easy to forget, that it can be done at a word?’ 

No, she did not think it easy; she knew that it 
was impossible, and her heart smote her that she 
Sm him only hollow words to heal the wounds of 

er own making. 

‘*T am 80 sorry—so sorry, Strathgyle,” she re- 
peated, covering her face with her hands. 

And this was all. His great love was impotent to 
move her to more than a little, soft, pitiful regret. 
For the great and crucl wrong she was doing him 
she had nothing but a few tears and the proffer of a 
calm, cold, sisterly regard with which to propose to 
compensate him. 

He stood still, dumb with the sense of the mighty 
wrong she was inflicting so easily—with, as it 
seemed to him, so Jittle compunction—upon him; 
and then his anger rose. And Strathgyle’s anger, 
slow-brooding as it was in general, was apt to be 
very bitter, and even savage, when it came to the 
outburst. 

** Lilias,” said he, ‘* you are a woman, and women 
have privileges which | at least do not envy them. 
You may break faith and repudiate contracts, and 
smile at the solemn obligations by which we men 
are bound, and you may ruin our lives, and go 
scot-free afterwards. congratulate you on 
your immunities; you have known how to profit by 
them.” 

‘‘ Strathgyle !’’ pleaded Lilias. 

“Yes,” he went on, remor-elessly, ‘ for what you 
are doing now a man would be branded by ‘the 
world as a traitor, a coward and a villain; but you 
are a woman, and you can go on your way, and 
hold up your head, you know, and be as blameless 
as the rest. 1 congratulate you.” 

Was she really so mean and base? She covered 
her face in :liame before him, half believing that it 
was 80 when he spoke it with that scathing bitter- 
ness of reproach. 

** But sometimes,’’ went on Strathgyle, ‘there 


| 


| 
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are men who can be called to account for the inju- 
ries women have inflicted upon us other men. If 
there should be such aman now, | warn you, Lihas”’ 

he stooped down until his white face and threat- 
ening eyes were on a level with hers—‘‘he shall 
answer to me when the time comes.” 

For an instant she was cowed by the cold fury of 
his tone, and shrank shivering betore him: then she 
suddenly dashed her hands from before her face, and 
stood up. 


‘Strathgyle,” she cried, ‘“‘you have a right, I 


suppose—I don't know—to be angry with me, but 
you have no right to implicate others.” 

** ‘Then there are others !"" 

‘No,’ she denied ; ‘‘ 1 alone am responsible for 


what I have done, and I have no desire to shelter 
myseli behind the privileges of my sex. I will take 
all the consequences and bear all the blame, if 
there be any, before all the world.” 

** | have already told you,’ he replied, with quiet 


bitterness, ‘* that you have nothing to fear from the 
world.” 

‘| think not,’”’ she returned, with spirit. ‘‘ The | 
world may judge between us, Strathgyle. It may | 


know that it is not n y own solemn engagements or 
my own deliberately pledged faith which I have 
broken, but a faith which was given for me, and 


: engagements which were made in my name before 
Tt} ADEMOISELLE makes fete,” remarked the 


never appeared | 





I knew what they meant.’ 

she looked so handsome 
that he forgot to answer her. He knew that he 
was formidable when the latent strength of his tem- 
per and will was aroused, and it moved his admira- 
tion to see how fearlessly she confronted him. He 
could have despised a weak, whining won an and 
let her go, but this spirit was just what he liked and 
admired, and his anger at losing Lilias grew more 
bitter every moment. And as the bitterness grew, a 
burning desire for vengeance against somebody 
anybody but Lilias herself— grew also. 


in her brave defiance 


r 
! 
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As for Lilias, he could have forgiven her all; he } 


could have taken her into his arms and poured out 
all the inextinguishable tenderness of the great love 
which nothing—no words of hers 
hatred. Jt was as much as he could do at that mo- 
ment to prevent the great flood from breaking 
At a word, a look, his whole soul would 
have been at her feet in gentlest supplication. 

As it was, he seemed to her only cold and cruel, 
as he turned away with that fierce light in his eyes 
and a smothered sound which might have been a 
curse upon his lips. And she wondered, as she sat 
down again—trembling now that all was over 
could this bitter, vindictive man be the same kind, 
generous Strathgyle who had been her play‘ellow 
in her youth, and whom she had loved as a dear 
and only brother—she knew now—all through her 
life. 

Then, too, the importance of the step she had 
taken revealed itself ina new and startling light, 
aud terrified her afresh. 

Was she responsible for the change in Strathgyle? 
Must cither her life or his be sacrificed? And could 
it be that she was required rather to subscribe to 
those impossible conditions for herself than to inflict 
what he had called a cruel wrong on him! 

‘*No, no, no!" cried something within her, which 
her instinct told her was truer than the agitated 
reasoning of the moment; and that old mountain 
of opposition rose up again. 

She could never marry Strathgyle. ‘Truth and 
honor, and something which she did not define, but 
which carried irresistible weight, all told her with 
solemn emphasis that she could not, let the con- 
sequences of breaking off with him be what they 
might. She could only set herself resolutely to 
face the worst of these consequences. 

Just as she had gathered up her courage thus 
afresh, the dowager came in, smiling and satisfied. 
Estelle had told her that milor had paid a long 
visit to ‘‘ mademoiselle,”’ and, being full and brim- 
ming over with the delightiul mystery and excite- 
ment of the occasion as she imagined it, the French- 
woman had managed to convey to the dowager her 
impressions as to the significant signs and tokens in 
‘* mademoiselle’s ’’ toilet and demeanor generally. 

‘*So,”’ thought the dowager, complacently, ‘‘ she 
is thinking better of it after all; and Lady Durn- 
ford was wrong about that young Caergwyn, or, 
seeing him again after a season of absence and of 
wider experience, my young lady has found herself 
disenchinted. Caergwyn may be very well at 
Caergwyn, with nothing else to do but to amuse 
oneself with the only materials at hand; but in 
London 

‘On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours.’ 


After all, that meeting has been all in our favor, 
and | can forgive Lady Durnford,”’ concluded the 
dowager, as Estelle put-the finishing touches to her 
complexion for the day. 

So she came in upon Lilias’s reverie, gracious and 
elated, and held out her hand and kissed her young 
kinswoman on both cheeks with a fervor from which 
Jalias shrank, conscience-stricken. 

‘‘Strathgyle has been here,’’ began the dowager, 
as she took her seat. 

But, once seated, her observant eyes revealed to 
her that her satisfaction was probably premature. 
For the floor of her boudoir was figuratively like a 
disastrous battle-field, strewn with the emblems of 
defeat and contusion, A chair overturned in Strath- 
gyle’s pane retreat, Lilias’s work dropped on the 
ground, a long trail of unwound silk marking its 
path to destruction beneath Strathgyle’s reckless 
feet, the leaves of her scented verbena-plant crushed 
by nervous, unheeding fingers, and scattered about 
the base of the ebony and gold tripod which had 
supported their gracetul, living growth an hour be- 
fore —all these ominous tokens prepared Lady 
Strathgyle for Lilias’s first words. 

‘Yes, Strathgyle has been here,” said she; 
‘** and | ought to tell you at once what has passed 
between us. I have told him what I have been 
feeling very strongly of late—that I cannot fulfill the 
engagement our parents made for us long ago.”’ 

**Oh, my dear,’’ answered the dowager, coolly, 
shaking a shred of silk from her dress as she spoke, 
‘of course that is all nonsense.”’ 

Lilias stared at her in astonishment. She had 
made her confession with the solemnity of a judicial 
announcement, and this was how Lady Strathgyle 
was taking it! 

* Will you have the goodness to ring the bell?’ 
continued the dowager. ‘* We will ask if luncheon 
is served. We can talk about this ridiculous busi- 
ness afterwards.” 

“But, Lady Strathgyle——’ began Lilias, ear- 
nestly, with her hand on the bell. 

** Ring, my dear. | am dying for lunoheon, and I 
really cannot discuss any sub;ect until afterwards.” 

‘* Luncheon is served, my lady,”’ announced the 
butler at that moment. 

‘That is right, Mason. Now, Lilias.”’ And her 
ladyship did tull justice to the elaborate menu pro- 
vided by her French cook, whilst Lilias sent away 
each plat untasted. 

* ] cannot breakfast as you young people do,” 
remarked the dowager, gluncing her way. ‘* Kx. 
telle brings me a cup of coflee and a mouth{ul of 
toast at nine o’clock—thut is all—and I am famished 
for my luncheon. People who can eat a good 
breakfast are independent. 1 quite envy you.’ 


Liliag, on her side, envied the dowager the cool 
composure which carried her so «omfortably 
through that trying half-hour, and wondered, as she 
sat there, with every nerve thrilling, and every 
pulse beating, if anything could impair Lady Strath- 
gyle’s appetite, and it she, weak and fasting, would 
be able by-and-by to hold her own against a judge 
fortified by sherry and Chambertin, and all the re- 
sources ola scientific cuisine. 

“It’s hardly fair—it really isn’t,” thought Lilias, 
smiling a little to herself as she tried to swallow her 
one glass of wine, and crumbled a biscuit on her 
plate. ‘I wish it were well over. 
awful person Lady Strathgyle 1s alter luncheon! | 
think | shall retreat to my own room and write her 
a letter, and then barricade the door until mamma 
comes.”’ 

The dowager saw the smile, as she saw every- 
thing, and thought it very impertinent. 

* The minx is laughing at us!’ said she. ‘ This 
is Elaine’s training. She has spoilt the girl com- 
pletely. But Illengage to bring her to her senses ; 
we are not going to have a family esclandre of this 
sort. I wonder what Strathgyle has said or done. 


| He ought to have come to me,”’ she parenthesized, 


| mentally, with irritation. 





could turn into | 





| 


** And, now | think of it, 
I had better postpone my conversation with this 
ridiculous chit until after I have seen him. I'll 
send him a note to the club to look in when I come 
from my drive. Mason *’—aloud—* is the carriage 
atthe door?” 

* Yes, my lady.’ 

** Lilias, do you 
dowager. 

‘No, thank you, Lady Strathgyle.”’ 

** Ah— well, then, let me advise you to lie down 
and try to get a nap. You are quite feverish” 
touching one of Lilias’s cheeks, upon which burnt a 
round red spot of crimson—-** and your appetite has 
quite failed. You should take care of your health 
—you young people are so imprudent; all sorts of 
fancies come from deranged health. Pray get a 
little rest: Estelle shall bring youa cooling draught. 
Good-by, my dear, and God bless you,’’ concluded 
the dowager with anxious fervor. 

Lilias could not help smiling again, to find herself 
treated as an invalid, instead of a criminal. 

‘* It was always the dowager’s way,”’ she remem- 
bered, recurring to the old days when Lady Strath- 
gyle invariably punished any childizh transgression 
with Gregory’s powder. And she remembered, too, 
with a little shiver, the subduing effect of that un- 
suitable mode of treatment, and devoutly wished 
the coming trial of strength well over. 

The dowager was in reality a more formidable 
adversary than Strathgyle—her resources were 
more extensive, and her strategy Was more scien- 
titic. And Lilias knew instinctively that there was 
one weak point in her own armor which for worlds 
she would not leave undefended, and at Lady 
Strathgyle’s mercy. 

So she obeyed the dowager’s direction and rested 


drive to-day?’’ inquired the 


What a very | 





herself in her own room, collecting her forces and | 


reconnoitring the ground betore her as well as she 
was able. 
She drank all Estelle’s little tisanes and fleur 


d’oranger with the resignation of a martyr, smiling | 


at each potion, and wondering, even as she siniled, 
at the strangeness of this liie, where the comedy 
and the tragedy lie so close together that the one 


jostles the other, all the time bewildering the deep-’| 


est thoughts with an incongruous element, and 
touching the lightest with a warning note of 
sadness. 





CHAYITER XxX. 


ADY STRATHGYLE’S carriage dashed down 

4 Pall Mall and drew up in front of her son's club; 
and presently Lord Strathgyle lounged down the 
steps, and lifted his hat with the air of superior non- 
chalance peculiar to him. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

“Get up, Strathgyle, and drive with me. I 
missed you this morning.” 

‘Is it worth while ?’’ said he, hesitating. 

“T think so,’’ she answered, decisively. 

And both of them knew that the question and 
answer had nothing to do with the first proposition ; 
and then the carriage turned up St. James's Street 
and along Piccadilly, and so into the park, where 
all the world witnessed the unusual spectacle of the 
dowager and her son driving together, and one half 
at least looked disappointedly at the heavy, im- 
passive figure laid back against the purple cushions 
that had of late served as a background to a beau- 
tiful fair face which had grown to be the uncon- 
scious cynosure of many eyes. It was not until the 
carriage turned out of the fashionable treadmill, on 
its way home, that the dowager spoke. 

“Strathgyle,’”’ suid she, suddenly, ‘‘ what am I 
to say to Lilias ?”’ 

“What has Lilias said to you?” parried he. 

“Some rubbish,” she answered, ‘‘about having 
broken off her engagement. Have you had a lover’s 
quarrel ?”’ 

‘Hardly,’ he answered, ‘since it seems to me 
that we are no longer lovers. Lilias repudiates that 
sort of thing altogether.” 

‘Drive on, Howarth,’’ commanded Lady Strath- 
gyle to her coachman, as Grosvenor Square was 
reached—* back to Pall Mall, and set Lord Strath- 
gyle down. This is absurd,’’ she added, in a differ- 
ent tone, to her son; * Lilias should know better 
than to treat serious matters with such childish 
flippancy. It is quite time the marriage was 
arranged.” 

‘It will never be arranged,” said he. 

‘And you are willing to give it up?’’ she asked, 
turning to him; and then she caught a glimpse of 
his face ere it settled back again to its normal im- 
passiveness, and repented of the question. 

‘‘It must be arranged,” said she, imperatively. 
“Lilias is a foolish child; she does not know her 
own mind.”’ 

‘*She has expressed it very clearly, at all events,” 
remarked he. 

‘* What does she say, then?’ 

‘She declines to marry me, in plain language.” 

“After having been engaged to you for ten 
years?”’ 

‘She repudiates that engagement as having been 
made for and not by her, and asserts the superior 
right of her mature judgment to choose for itself.” 

**Mature fiddlesticks!’’ retorted the dowager, 
impatiently. ‘If she had any judgment at all, she 
would see that the arrangement makes her the 
luckiest girl in the world.” 

Strathgyle took off his hat and bowed low. 

‘You are very good to say so,’ said he, * but 
unfortunately the young lady is of a different 
opinion, 

“Then her opinion must be changed,” snapped 
the dowager. ‘* Even Eldine, sentimental goose as 
she is, will hardly allow her to sacrifice her best in- 
terests to a mdiculous caprice.” 

“T do not think it is caprice,” said Strathgyle, 
slowly. 

**'Lhen what is it if it is not ?”’ cried the dowager, 
quickly. ‘That would be too disgraceful,’ she 
added, with emphasis, checked by an ominous 
cloud on ber son's brow. ‘* They manage these 
things better in France,” the dowager went on, 
alter a few moments of displeased silence. ‘* The 
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family interests and dignity are not there left at the 
mercy of a fanciful girl. I wish to heaven we had 
the same rational system on this side of the water!’’ 

‘Thank you all the same, my lady,’’ yawned 
Strathgyle, “ but I have an insular prejudice in 
favor of a wife who has an especial predilection for 
myself.”’ 

‘Naturally. Don’t be 
dowager, sharply. 

Strathgyle’s assumed indifference did not deceive 
her: she knew that he was suffering terribly. It 
she had one human feeling not yet incrusted and 
overlaid by selfishness and worldliness, it was her 
love for her son, and she could not bear that he 
should thus suffer. Neither could her pride endure 
that he should be scorned and set aside—le who 
was courted and flattered by al his world and hers, 
whom duchesses would have been proud to call 
son-in-law, whom heiresses would gladly have ac 
cepted. And this penniless girl—as Lady Strath 
gyle indignantly called her—whose future had been 
so magnificently secured in the arrangement which 
would have made her Strathgyle’s countess, who 
should have been overwhelmed with gratitude at 
his choice, could despise him, and ruin her own for- 
tunes! Lady Strathgyle was furious at the con- 
clu ion. 

‘*What do you mean to do?” 

‘Do?’ he repeated. Why, nothing. There is 
nothing to be done, it seems to me. Lilias has 
given me my dismissal. I am neither a corsair not 
a grand Turk; and these are not the days when fair 
damsels walk meekly to the altar to please anybody 
but themselves. I can't marry her against her will, 
even if | cared for such a promising condition ot 
wedlock.” 

‘*And you mean to let her ruin her own pros 
pects and sink into the poverty and* obseurity from 
Which this marriage would have liited her?’ cried 
Lady Strathgyle. ‘‘ The D’Estes will be furious at 
her conduct, and will refuse to take any notice of 
her; our countenance of course will be withdrawn ; 
she will sink to a third or fourth-rate marrying 
position. Have you considered this ?” 

‘“* You will understand,” said he, flushing a little 
as he spoke,‘ that these are arguments | cannot 
adopt.” 

* But I ean,”’ she returned, hotly. “ I shall talk 
to Lilias. In the absence of her mother <n 

‘**T have written to Elaine,”’ said Strathgyle. 

“Then you have done very badly!" exclaimed 
the dowager. ‘ Of all people in the world, to bring 
Elaine on the scene! Of course she will side with 
the girl.” 

‘Of course she will,’ thought and hoped Strath 
gyle, for he felt for Lilias, alone in his mother’s 
power, much as he would have thought of a dove 
in the talons of an eagle. 

He could not be angry with Lilias, even for all 
her sins against him; he dwelt upon her very name 
in his thoughts with the ineflable tenderness with 
which a man dwells upon the memory of the one 
great love of his life. He could not be angry with 
her. 

But he could be angry with the man, if he should 
find there was such a one, who bad stolen from him 
the love which was his own by prescriptive right, 
which he had always counted as much his inherit- 
ance as the title he bore and the broad lands he 
called his own, without which, too, all his other 
possessions at that moment seemed so utterly 
valueless. He niust relinquish that love at her 
bidding, but he swore to himself with a great oath 
that he would not surrender it to any other man 
without calling him to a just account for the per- 
fidious robbery of which he had been guilty. In 
the wreck and chaos of Strathgyle’s hfe this ven- 
geance was his pied-d-lerre. He hugged it to him- 
self with the greater tenacity of grip because he 
had let all else go. 

The dowager turned to him sharply. 

‘*What were you thinking of,’’ said she, ‘ to send 
for Elaine ?”’ 

‘J was thinking. 
ties of the case. Elaine is Lilias’s mother. 
her my explanation of the affair.” 

‘* And you have accepted that ridiculous child's 
dismissal as final?” 

“There was a finality about it,’ answered he, 
firmly, ‘‘ which left me no option.” 

‘*] will talk to her,’’ said the dowager, very much 
as she would have said, ‘1 will whip her,”’ if Lilias 
had been a refractory child. 

And then the carriage drew up at the club and 
the footman let out Strathgyle, who yawned twice 
with his hands in his pockets, in sight of a dozen or 
so of his own friends at the windows, whilst his 
mother was rolled away in the direction of Grosvenor 
Square, where Lillas was at that moment faust 
asleep, nestled beneath the soi/t folds of the Afghan 
blanket on the couch in her own room. She had 
dropped off, weary with perplexed thought, and 
Estelle stood at the door with her finger on her lip, 
as miladi came up the stairs. 

‘Mademoiselle sleeps,’’ she whispered. 
agitation is abating ; the fever is subdued.” 

‘** Don't be an idiot, Estelle !’’ snapped the dowa- 
ger, as she swept past. ‘ 

It was all very well for her—for purposes of her 
own—to consign Lilias to the sick-list, but for Es- 
telle thus gravely to perpetuate the farce was too 
much. The dowager could not very well explain 
her policy to the maid, but she indemnified herself 
by snubbing her tremendously. And Estelle, used 
as she was to the great lady's whims and temper, 
wondered, as she exhausted the resources of her 
mistress’s wardrobe in the vain attempt to find a 
headdress which Lady Strathgyle could pronounce 
wearable, how it was that, when everything was 
going so well, madi should choose to be so ca- 
pricieuse and so *‘ impossible.” 

‘That Honiton thing is perfectly frightful! It is 
like anight-cap! Put it away this instant!" cried 
the dowager, as Estelle poive.l what she considered 
her chef-d’@uvre of dainty millinery above her mis- 
tress’s artistic braids. ‘* Estelle, your taste is be- 
coming perfectly abominable! You have not made 
a thing fit to wear for weeks past. That violet 
ribbon makes me look livid. You know I can never 
wear that blue shade. No, not that duchesse point; 
it is absolutely ruined for want of proper cleaning. 
Your carelessness is intolerable! That peacock- 
blue is out of the question. Cannot you see that it 
kills my skirt? Have you lost your senses? Feathers 
for morning-dress !"’ 

Estelle, flurried and discomposed, was forgetting 
the alphabet of her craft. 

*** What will my ladyship be pleased to wear?’ 
My ladyship conceives that there is nothing possible 
for her to wear. I must send to Madame Boarice 
in the morning.” 

This last,shaft was especially designed to wound 
Estelle in . 2 most vulnerable point, and actually 
did bring the tears to her eyes. Poor Estelle was 
violently jealous of Madame Maurice. Maurice was 
the bete noire of her professional existence, as Lady 
Sirathgyle knew; and, having launched this final 
bolt at the inocent lady’s-maid, the dowager con- 
descended to don a cobweb of Mechlin lace, and 
left Estelle to compose her outraged feelings as she 
restored her despised works of art to their several 
resting-places in that satinwood cabinet which had 
hitherto been the tasteful Frenchwoman’s pride and 
delight. 


absurd!"’ retorted the 


she inquired. 
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’ answered he, “ of the proprie- 
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‘* Miladi has found a rich heiress for milor, and | 
so complains herself, now that it is too late. that he 
loves mademoiselle, who is so beautiful now that 
her affair has settled itself, and who sleeps so tran- | 
quilly there. And so miladi finds her coiffures do 
not go well, and she w.ll disperse the content of 
mademoiselle, and perhaps break her heart; and 
she will send to Maurice, and destroy the reputation 
of an artiste who has been educated in the best 
houses in Paris?” 

This was the romance which the ingenious 
Frenchwoman composed to account for the ruffled 
temper of her mistress, whilst Lilias, disturbed in | 
her sleep, dreamed that a large white cat, with 
stealthy step and gleaming eyes, was preparing to 
spring upon her. She started up with a little cry, 
dropping the Afghan blanket on to the floor, and 
stared conlusedly at Lady Strathgyle, seated before 
the fire, and warming her little silk-incased toes at 
the blize. (To be continued.) 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


PD" WESTLAND MARSTON, in a letter to a 
friend in this city, says that ‘* Thomas Carlyle 
is in so enfeebled a condition that his physician has 
recommended him, as his only chance of life, to 
spend the ensuing Summer in Wales. He conse- | 
quently has, in conjunction with his frend Froude, 
the well-known I nglish historian, taken a cottage 
in that romantic land, where he is now nursing the 
dyiig embers of his life.’’ As the ‘* great distortionist 
of our language”? (as Douglas Jerrold called Carlyle 
many years ago) is now in his eightieth year, this 
Summer will doubtless close his industrious and 
useful career. A short sketch, therefore, willnot be 
out of place. Born in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in 
1795, he passed his earliest years on his father's 
farm, receiving the rudiments of his education at 
the village school, whence he was sent to the Edin- 
burgh University, where he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Edward Irving. On leaving the | 
University he engaged as tutor in a private family, 
which he accompanied to Germany. Here he per- 
fected himself in the language of which he has made 
so rich use. In 1823 he published his ** Life of 
Schii. »,’’ which exhibited very few traces of that in- 
volvea style which he afterwards adopted, and which 
has now become his natural phraseology. In 1827 
he married Miss Jennie Welch, a lineal descendant 
of John Knox. He lived with her for nearly forty 
years in great harmony, and being without children, 
she devoted herself to his literary comiort. She 
died suddenly, about seven years ago, of heart- 
disease. when riding in the Regent’s Park, London. 
A pleasant anecdote is told ot her. While Leigh 
Hunt was strolling one morning in the private | 
rounds of Holland House, a privilege granted to 
im by Lord Holland—who was a great patron of 
literary men—he was met by Lord John Russell, 
then one of Queen Victoria's Ministers. In the | 
course of conversation the Minister said that the 
Queen had been pleased to grant Carlyle a pension 
of two hundred pounds a year, adding, ‘** As you, | 
Mr. Hunt, are a near neighbor of his, 1t will perhaps 
be an agreeable task to be the first to announce the 
compliment to him.’’ Leigh Hunt was soon at 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. where the author of ‘* Sartor 
Resartus’ resided. Mrs. Carlyle was so delighted 
with the good news that she threw her arms round 
the messenger’s neck, and gave him a good hearty 
“Scotch smack,” as they call a kiss in the Land of 
Cakes. The next morning Leigh Hunt sent to Mrs, 

Carlyle this verse : 
* Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sit ing 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that int 
Say I’m ugly, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me!” 

Although the writings of Carlyle are distinguished 
by such a strange distortion of the English tongue, 
his conversation is remarkably simple and straight- 
forward. He talks right to the point. His hatred of 
sham is fearlessly expressed. On one occasion, 
when a lady of distinction, at whose house the 
Scotch philosopher was a guest, bewailed the 
wickedness of the Jews in not receiving Jesus as 
their Saviour, she finished her diatribe against them 
by saying: ‘‘ How different would have been His re- 
ception had He appeared in our own time! How 
delighted we should all be to throw our doors open 
to Him, and listen to His divine precepts! Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Carlyle?” 

The plain-spoken philosopher, thus appealed to, 
said, in his broadest Scotch accent, ‘‘ No, madam, 
I don’t. I think, had He come with plenty of money, 
and good recommendations, and fashionably dressed, 
and preached doctrines —— to the higher 
orders, I might have had the honor to receive from 
your ladyship a card of invitation on the back of 
which would be written: ‘To MEET ouR Saviour ;’ 
but if He had come denouncing those aristocrats, 
the Pharisees, and associating with the Publicans 
and Radicals of the day, we should have treated 
him now very much as the Jews did then, and cried 
out, ‘Take him to Newgate and hang him!” 

It must be confessed there is very little cheerful- 
ness and hope in Carlyle’s philosophy. Leigh Hunt 
relates an amusing instance of this. One night when 
coming out with Carlyle from a friend’s house, 
where Hunt had been dilating upon the cheerful- 
ness and glory of Nature, while Carlyle had been 
taking a dyspeptic view of existence, the genial 
pew’. pointing to the starry heavens, said in_his 

uoyant and Harold Skimpolish manner: * What 
do you think, my dear friend, of that magnificent 
evidence of the goodness and splendor of God?” 

Carlyle looked up, and said, with a despondent 
sigh: ‘‘It is a very sad sight, indeed.” Leigh Hunt 
was so taken back at this novel view of the glories 
of creation, that he had not another word to say till 
he bade Carlyle good-by at his door, which was 
but a stone’s throw from his own home. 

We shall conclude these reminiscences of a great 
man, so soon to be called away from us, by record- 
ing the fact that Carlyle has a contempt for 
the poets, who, he says, would have been useful to 
the world if they had only written in prose; and 
when Tennyson sent him one of his new poems, 
Carlyle said to his wife: ‘‘Why in the deil’s ain 
name did not Tennyson write all this in plain prose, 
without spoiling it by putting it into verse? Burns, 
Shakespeare and Byron would have benefited their 
fellow-creatures if they only had the common sense 
to write what they had to say in good honest prose.”’ 
Margaret Fuller, in a letter she wrote to Emerson in 
1846, gives an amusing account of an evening she 
passed at Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, ~hen he 
amused and chagrined her with his diatrib , against 
the greatest poets for their perversity in writing in 
poetry what they could have much better said in 
simple prose. 


INTO THE CITY OF GOD. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette 
has some interesting sketches of Jerusalem 
and its environs. The ‘“‘ Wailing Place at the Walls 


of the Temple ”’ still has its devotees, and is seldom 





without Jews in humiliation before it even now. 


the Valley of Jehoshaphat and saw Absalom’s 
Pillar, and other objects of interest. The Garden 
of Gethsemane was pointed out, and over against | 
us was the Mount of Olives with its triple summit 
and the crown of the Church of the Ascension, and 
the buildings erected by the Princess de la tour 
d’Auvergne. ‘The olive trees had lost their leaves, 
and were bleak and bare, and the sides of the hill 
had an uninviting appearance. Down to the Brook 
Kedron our gaze extended, or, rather, to its bed, as 
the valley was dry and dusty, as if no brook had 
flowed there. Other places of historical or tradi- 
tional note were pointed out, but we were too far 
away to discern them clearly. We left the temple 
and proceeded to the Wailing Place of the Jews; | 
here are the foundations, or a small portion of the | 
lower walls, of the great temple, where, every Fri- 
day, the Jews come to weep and wail over their 
downfall. Half a dozen Jews were there at the 
time of our visit; with their faces to the stone, they 
read from their prayer-books in a low, wailing tone 
that was exceedingly impressive. At the wail- 
ing-place there are visible five courses of beveled 
stones in a fine state of preservation; in some 
laces they have been worn considerably by the 
sisses of the devotees that for many centuries have 
pressed around them and wept for the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Both sexes and all ages are represented 
here, and they have come from all quarters of the 
globe. 
‘“Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel's stream, 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; | 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken spell ; 

Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell” 


A CALIFORNIA WONDER. 


HE tract of country known as the State Range 
Valley 1s probably one of the most curious that 
Southern California can boast of. It is there the 
immense deposits of borax were discovered some- 
thing like a year ago, and at that time the whole 


| lower or central part of the basin was covered 


with a white deposit, breaking away in some places 
in large soda reefs, in others resembling the waves 
of the ocean, and still others stretching out for 
miles in one unbroken level, from which the sun re 
flected its rays with a glare almost unendurable. 
But one of the most singular features in connection 
with this section was the absence of rain or mois- 
ture ; the days were ever sunny and hot, the nights 
without dew, and generally warm. For more than 
five years, it is said by those who claim to know, 
there had been no rain there, until some three 


| months since the spell was broken. 


Suddenly, and with scarcely any warning, rain 
commenced to fall, and for thirty hours came down 
steadily and unceasingly, unaccompanied by wind, 
but yet a thorough drenching rain. For two or 
three days it remained pleasant, when a huge 
waterspout was seen winding its way through the 
valley. It came in a zigzag way across the upper 
end of the lake, striking the range of hills on the 
east side, and coursing rapidly along them. The 


| cabons and gorges were soon filled with water, 


which poured from them in a fearful volume, and 
spread itself out upon the bottom. In a short time 
it was over, and the denizens of the place now look 
for another dry season ot five years. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN CANAL. 
HE Sacramento correspondent of the Alta Cali- 
fornia writes: ‘A number of the leading 
grangers from the San Joaquin Valley are here, 
and engaged in perfecting a gigantic scheme for 
irrigating the large tract lying between the San 
Joaquin River and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
This tract is about 130 miles long, by between 20 
and 30 miles wide, and extends from the point 
where the San Joaquin River emerges from the 
Sierras to Stockton. It contains 26,000 square 
miles of fine agricultural lands, or 1,644,000 acres. | 
Across these lands run the Fresno, Chowchilla, | 
Mariposa, Merced, Tuolumne and Stanislaus Rivers, | 
and Bear Creek, several of which are streams of | 
considerable size. Now, what those grangers pro- | 
pene is this: To build a canal from where the San 
oaquin comes out of the Sierras along the tor- 
tuous base of the mountain range down to Stockton, 
and from this to irrigate the land of the plains below. | 
This canal is to be 130 miles long, and at least | 
eight feet deep. There are to be solid masonry 
aqueducts at points where the canal crosses the 
streams above mentioned, with a system of flumes 
through which an additional supply of water can 
be obtained when desired, and through which 
lumber can be floated. The canal is also to be 
used as a means through which farmers can reach | 
the market with their produce; in other words, to 
take the place of a railroad. It is estimated that it | 
will cost $100 ,000 per mile to construct the canal, 
and supply it with the branch supply, mains for 
ranches, locks, etc., complete. This would put the 
total cost at $13,000,000. It is proposed that the 
State shall appoint Commissioners to build the 
canal and superintend its management; that bonds 
be issued for that purpose ; that a tax of one dollar 
per year for every acre be levied upon the land 
under cultivation (and every foot of it can be 
worked,) which, if half of the land was tilled, 
would amount to $822,000 annually. In a few 
years, it is claimed, the indebtedness could be 
cleared up, and the canal from that time forward 
would afford a constant revenue to the State. Itis 
intended that the canal shall be navigated by vessels 
of 100 tons.”’ 








DANIEL WEBSTER OUTDONE. 


LAWYER in Milwaukee was defending a hand- 
some young woman accused of stealing from 
a large, unoccupied building in the night-time, and 
thus he spoke in conclusion: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, I am done. When I gaze with enraptured 
eyes on the matchless beauty of this peerless virgin, 
on whose resplendent charms suspicion never dared 
to breathe; when I behold her radiant in the glori- 
ous bloom of lustrous loveliness which angelic 
sweetness might envy but could not eclipse ; before 
which the star on the brow of night grows pale, 
and the diamonds of Brazil are dim ; and then reflect 
upon the utter madness and folly of supposing that 
so much beauty would expose itself to the terrors 
of an empty building in the cold, damp dead of night, 
when innocence like hers is hiding itself among the 
snowy pillows of repose ; gentlemen of the jury, my 
feelings are too overpowering for expression, and 
I throw her into your arms for protection against 
this foul charge, which the outrageous malice of a 
disappointed scoundrel has invented to blast the fair 
name of this lovely maiden, whose smile shallgbe the 
reward of the verdict which I know you will give !”’ 
The jury convicted her without leaving their 
seats. 


«Bor, is that a licensed dog?” asked a Detroit police- 
man. ‘No,’ said the youngster; “he's a rat terrier 
dog, and I'm taking him down to have his teeth filed.’ 





We looked from the walls of the temple over into; LUMBERING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A MERRY-MAKING SCENE. 


HE life of a lumber raftsman is one of peril and 


hardship, but in seasons of relaxation the toilers 
gather in cabins and public-houses, and enjoy them- 
selves most heartily ; some telling stories of wild and 
desperate adventures, others playing cards or in- 
dulging in an old-fashioned breakdown. Our illus- 
tration represeuts one of these merry-making scenes 
in an ale-house on the Susquehanna. 


| PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

THE QuEEN aNpD CoLoNEL Frstinc.—On St. George’s 
Day, Thursday, April 23d, Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
reviewed at Gosport the Naval Brigade, three hundred 
strong, which had survived the rigors of the Ashantee 
campaign. The Brigade was commanded by Colonel 
Festing, one of the most gallant officers in the British 
Navy, who especially distinguished himself in Ashantee. 
He was made a K.C.M.G. by the Queen, and thus be- 
came Sir Francis Morgan Festing. Several officers were 
presented to the Queen. 


Tae INDIAN Famine.—Our sketch from India repre 


sents native women grinding in their primitive mills the 


corn or rice which they have obtained from the Govern- 
ment Relief Agents. These hand mills are similar to 
those now to be found among the peasantry of Europe 
It is slow work, and very laborious, but the machine 
grinds faster and finer than one would suppose, judging 
of its capabilities without trying them. 


RaisinG aN InpIAMAN.—Our illustration shows the 
method which has been successfully adopted to raise the 
large East Indiaman accidentally sunk in the Thames 
River, about two miles below Gravesend, on the 20th 
of March. Two old naval hulks, those of the corvettes 
Icarus and Royalist, were anchored by the vessel, one 
on each side. Divers passed twelve chains of the largest 
size beneath the hull of the sunken ship. The two 
hulks were then chained down at low tide by the chains 
that lay underneath the submerged vessel. At high tide 
all three vessels rose, and the Indiaman was towed into 
shallow water, there to be lightened of her cargo and 
repaired. 


Wreck or a SteaMsHIP.—The screw-steamer Queen 
Elizabeth, of Glasgow, on her voyage home from Cal 
cutta, was wrecked on the night of Thursday, March 
12th, at Calaparra, seven miles from Cabrita Point, the 
headland of Gibraltar Bay. She had seventy persons on 
board, with crew and passengers, and a valuable cargo 
of indigo, raw silk, jute, tea, shellac, and other Indian 
produce. She came by the way of the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, and the Mediterranean. The lookout-men 
mistook the shore lights, and the ship at 9 P.M. ran 
upon a ledge of shingle and was wrecked. Twenty-three 
persons were drowned in landing the passengers and 
crew by the upsetting of a lifeboat. The rest were got 
off safely in the manner shown in our engraving. 


SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENSION. Parisian scientific 
men are fonder of going up in balloons than those of 
any other nation. It suits their character, which is 
naturally an inflated one. Recently a balloon ascension 
was made from the Champs Elysces, Paris, for scientific 
purposes solely, by MM. Croce, Spinelli and Sivel. 
Our picture shows it at an altitude of several hundred 
feet. 

FoorBpaLt Matcu, YokouamMa.—Wherever the English 
go, they cling to their national peculiarities with re- 
markable tenacity, and John Bull carries with him a 
passion for plum-pudding, pale ale, cold baths, horse 
racing, cricket, croquet, newspapers and football. There 
is a British colony at Yokohama, Japan, and they have 
introduced, as our engraving shows, the mysteries of the 
latter game to the wondering foreigners, who are amazed 
that the English do not have men to play it for them, 
thinking it too hard work to be done for nothing. 





FUN. 

Fur-FeTcnep — Alaska seal-skins. 

A BLACKSMITH 1s always striking for wages. 

Wuart throat is the best for a singer to reach high 
notes with ?—A soar throat. 

AmonG the oi] paintings in San Francisco is a picture 
of General Jackson just from the bath. 

A TENNESSEE detective says that if he didn’t know 
Brownlow he would arrest him for old Bender. 

Tue Cincinnati Enquirer adds to a marriage announce. 
ment; ‘* Their mothers did not know they were out.” 


Tue Duluth people call a canoe a gondola, and are so 
precise in their language that they speak of a jack-knife 
as a John-knife. 

‘«Kissinc your sweetheart,’’ says a trifling young 
man, ‘‘is like eating soup with a fork; it takes a long 
time to get enough.”’ 

A Kentucky farmer says that three good bulldogs 
roaming the yard nights will do more to keep a man 
honest than all the talking in the world. 


Tue saddest thing in life is to see a young person who 
has burnt all the hair off her forehead with a hot slate 
pencil, and cannot afford to buy a row of curls. 


TRUTH WILL OvuT.—Mabel—‘ Yes! that young man is 
very fond of kissing.’’ ‘ Mabel, who ever told you such 
nonsense ?"’ Matel—‘‘] had it from his own lips!”’ 


Mrs. WituiAms, of La Crosse, talked too much, and 
her husband filled her mouth with wafers, but the Court 
decided that this wasn’t no wafer to stop her, and fined 
Williams $25. 

WHEN you see a bareheaded man following a cow 
through the front gate, and filling the air with garden 
implements and profanity, you may know that his cab- 
bage plants have been set out. 


A New Hampsnire farmer's wife fell into a well, and 
it was four days before he missed her and made search. 
He said he thought the house was unusually quiet, but 
he didn’t know what made it so. 


One of the men connected with a menagerie went to 
church recently, and heard a chapter from the Revela 
tions. He said, when he came out, that he would like 
to engage the person who wrote about those beasts 
with seven heads to travel with his show and lecture 
on the animals. 


Wuen an Ohio railroad engineer detects a rag-baby 
on the track, he immediately reverses the engine and 
stops the train; but let him have a chance at a human 
being, and he dashes ahead at full speed, exclaiming 
to the coal-heaver, while a holy enthusiasm lights up 
his countenance: “There’s going to be another angel 
born, Billy!” 

THURSDAY evening of last week was a Spring evening. 
Forty thousand screaming demons rode the winds that 
surged through the streets, crumbling up the hard snuw 
and frozen mud, and blinding pedestrians with the 
powder. All night long the demons howled, shutters 
rattled, signs creakéd, branches groaned, and shed-doors 
slammed. All night long the beautiful birds of Spring 
hung their heads and hushed their carols, and all night 
long the sweet flowers of the gladsome Springtime 
shrunk within their petals and smothered their fragrance 
within their palpitating bosoms, and boarders screamed 
for more quilta 
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GENERAL SHERMAN is going to live in St. Louis 

Four staterooms were reserved for Nillson on the 
steamer Scioto 

Eicut of the twelve members of the present English 
Cabinet are authors 

Jenny Linp, in 1862, called Norihampton, Mass., ‘‘ the 
Paradise of America 

Presipent Euiot, of Harvard College, bas returned 
| from his European tour 


NeEwMAN HA t lectured 
Niagara Falls, recently 


in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, on 


Sik GARNET WOLSELEY proposes to visit this country 
He should go to Arkansas 

GeNERAL JosepH R. Hawtey is to deliver the De 
coration-Day address, at Arlington, Va 

GOLDWIN SMITH wants to disestablish the Church of 
England, and give its money to the poor 


“The man 
The one that he swallowed was pur 


A Paxis shopkeeper displays this sign 
with the fork! 
| chased here!” 
Now THAT fares to Europe are reduced to $15, the 
Rochester Democrat thinks that Secretary Richardson's 
time has come ‘ 


Brooks and Baxter, the official guerrillas of Arkansas, 
are members and pewholders in the same Methodist 
church in Little Rock 


Mr. KAVANAGH, a member of the British Parliament, 
has neither legs nor arms. He holds his pen im his 
mouth when he writes 


AnNnA Louise Cary is not to marry Strakosch, nor 
| Maurel, but a young lawyer and journalist in Maine, ac 
| cording to last accounts 


A cHiLD in Buffalo, the other day, tied crape on the 
door-knob to see if the carriage would come and take 
them out riding, as it did the family across the way. 


Davip A. WELLS, the free-trade political economist, 
has been elected a foreign member of the French 
Academy, to take the place of the late John Stuart 
Mill 

Mr. GLapsTone regrets having given so many years to 
politics. ‘+ How little,’’ said he, ‘do politics affect the 
life—the moral life—of a nation! One single good book 
influences the people a vast deal more.’’ 


Jerr. Davis altended a recent examination of deaf and 
dumb children in London, and Earl Granville introduced 
him as a ‘distinguished stranger who wished to in‘orm 
himself of the method of their education.” 


Mr. WARREN LELAND says that his new hotel in San 
Francisco wiil be twice the size of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, a quarter larger than Barnum’s Hippodrome, and 
twice the size of A. T. Stewart’s up-town store 


Tue Paris Figaro says that M. Thiers is “ as supersti 
tious as a Roman, or an old woman.’ Whenever he 
| used to visit the Elysee, the rooks were driven out of 
their trees, they being considered as carrying evil with 
them. 

SixTEEN or eighteen years ago two embryo statesmen 
were candidates for the office of county surveyor at St 
Louis. To-day the successful candidate is a ‘St. Louis 
A derman, while the other is President of the United 
States. 

Joun Bricut has presented a piece of sculpture, re 
presenting the hand of Cobden in white marble resting 
on an open Bible and pointing to the words, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ to the new Brighton Picture 
Gallery. 

THE two pygmies of whom Bayard Taylor recently 
| wrote have decided to lecture in this country next season. 
The author of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ” will be severely criti- 
cized, and some of his strongest statements shown to be 
malicious and false. 


Sirk GeoxGE E.uiotrt, who has been made a Baronet at 
the instance of Mr. Disraeli, is the largest colliery 
owner in the world, and is extensively engaged in tele 
graphic enterprises He was one of the capitalists who 
aided in completing and laying the first Atlantic cable 


A ROMANTIC young lady, Miss Lester, of Baltimore, 
sent Tennyson a wild daisy picked from Poe’s grave 
recently. The package was tied with a white satin ribbon, 
on which was written: “The only blossom from the 
hameless and neglected grave of Edgar Allan Poe, 1874." 


Sr. Pau. seems to have held cremation among the 
higher Christian virtues, for in I Corinthians, chapter 
xiii, verse 3, he says “And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth “me 
nothing.”’ 


AT the last Communion Service in Plymouth Church 
Mr. Beecher received more than 100 members. Among 
the fine floral decorations was a cross of flowers, sur- 
rounded by a crown, bearing the word ‘ Victory.” 
After the service, Mr. Beecher distributed the roses 
among the new members. 


Vice-Presipent Witson will bring out the second 
volume of his ‘History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America” very soon. The second vol 
ume will be longer than the first, and will carry the 
story along from the admission of Texas as a Slave State 
to the election of Lincoln. 


Sirk Lampron Lorraine, the English commander who 
saved a part of the Virginius prisoners, and was recently 
feasted in New York, writes to the Pall Mall Gazette de. 
nying that he said blood was thicker than water ; that 
the people of England have a strong affection for their 
American cousins, and that it would give him great 
pleasure to receive a silver brick. 


A nikceE of Barbara Frietchie, living in Frederick, Md., 
writes to the Woman’s Journal that Aunt Frietchie, 
although truly a loyal woman, did not wave her flag to 
the Confederate Army. On one occasion, however. she 
opened the front door, and, finding the porch full of 
Southern soldiers, she took a cane, which she stirred 
among them, saying; ‘‘ Begone, you lousy pack.” 


Mary CLEMMER Ames says: ‘Charles Sumner lived 
and died a moral hero to women. Such men alone ap 
peal to the element of worship which lives ever in the 
unperverted woman Few approached sufficiently near 
to discover any human blemish which might mar the 
grand proportions of their god. To their eyes he fulfilled 
in person the ideal of greatness, intellectual and moral,” 


JosEpn Brooks, Assistant Governor of Arkansas, is a 
native of Butler County, O., near Hamilton, and served 
as a Methodist preacher in the Ohio Conference nine 
years. Thence he went to the lowa Conference, and 
was afterwards elected editor of the St. Louis Central 
| Christian Advocate, He was then a decided anti-slavery 
man. He was presiding elder of the Arkansas Confer 
ence a short time previous to the Arkansas coup d’etat 





DurinG the great French Revolution, Dufourny, a 
| daring collector, used to go out on dark nights and take 
| down from the wails bills posted in daytime, which it 
was forbidden to touch under penalty of death . The 
collection which he thus formed is now in the British 
Museum, as well as a very curious collection of the 
posters of 1848. M. Firmin Maillard has imitated Du 
fourny during the siege of Paris and the reign of the 
Cummune (1870-71.) The result of his labors is a col 
lection of four hundred and thirty-five bills, published 
in one volume 
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The inside of the bowl In later years the house - 
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weight eighty ounces, and | for a very fashionable ROCHESTER, N. Y.—THE NEW FREE ACADEMY.—PHOTOGRAPHED .4 
was manufactured by the | dwelling. Our picture BY J. BARHYDT. b 


Whiting Manufacturing 
Company of New York. 
It is a fine specimen of 
American workmanship. 


represents the old house 


| m its early days, when it stood at the foot of 
| Forty-sixth Street, on the East River, and was 
known as the Mansion House. 
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South Carolina. He is & man of ability, and for (G) runs through an 
many years he has been considered the strongest opening of the clasps (F). 
man among the Democrats of his State. He vigor- amnesia 

ously opposed the North during the rebellion, but | 
his personal magnetism is great, and his popularity | 
is widespread. He is pronounced a man of sound 


tice. He received his early political training | 
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overwhelming majority in the Senate. ‘The ballot- |! three miles above PROMINENT CUBANS. Ist, there was a large 
militaiy gathering at the 


ROCHESTER FREE ACADEMY. 
\W* give an illustration of the new Free Aca- 

demy building at Rochester, which was 
formally dedicated in March with speeches and 
music. Professor Anderson, of the Rochester 
University, delivered an address. Although a 
strong Baptist, he said he thoroughly believed in 
keeping sectarianism from the common schools, 
yet a certain moral instruction ought aot to be 
neglected. The building is four stories, of brick, 
With stone trimmings. 

















CAPTAIN BARRETT’S APPARATUS y 
For HANDLING SMALL BOATS AT SEA. = 
HE difficulty attending the lowering and detach- 3 
ing of boats in a sea-way, and the danger of : 

the sea striking them on the roll-to of the ship, calls S 
' for an apparatus which, at a moment’s notice, can z 
i tree the boat from its tackles, and permit it to be g 
shoved off. The contrivance here described was A 
Hi invented ky Captain Edward Barrett, who com- = 

i} HM Hy manded the U.S. steamer Ticonderoga during the 
i i WHITH recent naval manceuvres at Key West. A man at- k 
| | tends the lever, and at the proper time throws it = 
| back, loosening and detaching the bolts. 4 
\ greater difficulty is that of attaching or hook- 2 
iag on boatsinasea-way. Thus far only one system 2g 
<7] 
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has been in operation, that of a hook attached to 
the straps of the block. The new mode offered is 
the appheation of a check stopper to the lower 
block—a stopper which permits the men detailed 
to hook the talls to do so at leisure, and to clasp 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD BARRETT’S IMPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS FOR HOISTING, LOWERING AND MEDAL PRESENTED TO CHANCELLOR RUNYON, OF 
NEW JERSEY. 


' DETACHING BOATS. 


Armory in Newark, N. J., to 
witness a drill of the Second 
Regiment. Among the imvited 
guests was the Hon. Theodore 
Runyon, Chancellor of the 
State, and formerly Major-Gen- 
eral of the N. G. 8S. N. After 


ing gave Eaton 91 votes against 
46 for William H. Barnum, the 
opposing candidate, and then 
the caucus declared him nomi- 
nated by acclamation. In re- 
turning thanks for the honor 
conferred on him, Mr. Eaton said 


1S AVAMTIVU 


that the hour of success should 
be the hour of magnanimity. 
He referred to the position of 
Senator as next in importance 
and influence to that of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 
assured his Democratic friends 
that he appreciated the respon- 
sibilities of the office, and, in 
case the choice of the caucus 
should be ratified by the General 
Assembly, should discharge his 
duties honestly, conscientiously, 
and with a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the welfare and guard the 
interests of his State. As long 
as he represented Connecticut 
on the floor of the Senate, the 
honor of the Commonwealth 
should be maintained at all 
hazards. We give his portrait 
in this issue. 


it 
ili 


ill 
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a regimental dress-parade, the 
troops were formed in hollow 
square, when Colonel G. N. 
Abeel addressed. the Chancellor 
in glowing terms, summing up 
briefly his valuable services in 
the early part of the war while 
m command of the New Jersey 
troops, and closing by present- 
ing him an elegant gold medal. 

The testimonial, to which 
subscriptions were made by the 
officers of the First and Second 
Brigades, General Runyon’s 
former staff, the commandant’s 
personal staff, and others, is a 
badge of heavy gold, made by 
Durand & Co., and is exceed- 
ingly chaste in design and ele- 
gant in workmanship. The pin 
is a Major-General’s shoulder- 
strap of black enamel, with gold 
edging, and bearing two stars 
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m He and beneath is a miniature can- / 
(y the eve of Sir Lambton non of solid gold. From this \ 
Lorraine’s departure for depends a medal about two 
England, recently, a testimonial inches in ciameter. On the ob- 
from the emigrated Cubans in verse is an eagle soaring in a 
New York was presented him firmament of thirteen stars. At 
by Mr. Miguel de Aldama and the base is a pile of cannon- 
other prominent Cubans residing : balls, while on the right are two 
in the city. The English com- _—— crossed swords, and on the left 
re Sens two muskets also crossed and — 


mander made an appropriate 
response. 


e testimonial, which we 
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the centre is a medallion coat-of-arms of the State 
of New Jersey in fretted gold, and resting upon two 
national flags of colored enamel. On the reverse 
Is the fo ng inscription: ** Presented to Major- 
General Theodore Runyon, by the Officers of the 
First Biigade, N. G. 8S. N. J., and a few others, 
as a token of regard. Newark, May lst, L574.” 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


His O_tp HoME AT SHASTA, 


YOME time since a 
i) Francisco Post spent a 
borhood of the town of Shasta, and learning that 
the old stamp ground of Joaquin Miller was in 


present al 


close proximity to where he was sojourning 
concluded to visit and inspect the former home 
of the then rough mountaineer and the now 


famed and eccentric ‘‘Poet of the Sierras.’’ 
It was a bright morning in June when the reporter 
ventured forth trom the lively littke town of Red 
ding, the terminus of the California and Oregon 
tailroad, and a ride of thirteen miles brought him 
to Bass’s Station, the proprietor of which, Mr. Bass, 
was the party from whom Joaquin borrowed the 
horse, and for which act of pleasantry he was in- 
dicted by the Shasta Grand Jury, 
to await trial for horse-stealing, 
the aid of the maiden of whom he 
sweetly in some of his poems, and to all intents and 
purposes he is still an outlaw from justice. Mr. 
3ass, however, does the poet justice by stating that 
he does not believe it was really his intention to 
steal the animal, but that needing a horse on the oc 
casion, he simply borrowed the first one he came 
to and rode off, no doubt intending to return it to 
its owner as soon as he was through with it, but the 
officers capturing Joaquin with the animal a few 
days after, charged him with horse-stealing. Of 
course, Mr. Bass, being the owner of the horse, is 
entitled to take this view of the case, and the read- 
ers of the Post can use their own judgment in 
regard to the motive, but may rest assured, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the horse was taken 
and subsequently found in the poet’s possession. 

Two miles northeast of Bass’s we arrived at the 
spot where stands the hut in which Joaquin was 
wont to pass his time with the dark-skinned maiden. 
It is nestled upon the west side of a huge hill, and 

artly sheltered by massive oaks and surrounded 
y shrubbery. It and its surroundings present 
nothing of civilized interest. A stranger might 
deem it the forsaken hut of a digger, or the re- 
mains of a miner's cabin. It would, undoubtedly, 
be an excellent spot to conceive weird poetry, and, 
if gloom has a tendency to inspire a poet with 
beautiful musical thoughts, then this is where that 
inspiration could be obtained. Altogether we were 
disappointed. We expected something strange, 
different from other portions of the country, and 
found but a sameness, not at all refreshing. 

We gladly leave the spot, and much prefer listen- 
ing to the legends of Gus, our guide, than to wander 
among the former footprints of Joaquin. Gus tells 
of a fair-haired, pale-faced, clear-skinned girl, who, 
in company with a middle-aged Indian woman of 
light complexion, sometimes visits that locality 
and basks in the sunshine in the valley, or reclines 
on the hillside beneath the oaks. He also tells of 
how that Indian woman released a white lover 
from the Shasta jail some years ago, and of his 
being ‘‘ way off and a big man now.’’ Is it neces- 
sary to add that the woman was Joaquin’s Indian 
wife, and the pale-faced girl their offspring ? 

While at Yreka, Bob Nixon, editor of the Journal, 
related to the writer a story of Joaquin, which we 
have never seen in print. It seems that when Joa- 
quin was in Or: gon, and a County Judge there, he 
paid a short visit to Yreka. While at the latter 
place, a correspondent sent an article to the Jour- 
nal regarding Joaquin’s exploits in Shasta County, 
and among other things stated that he was a cook 
of his (the correspondent) at one time, and used to 
let the beans burn while he was writing poetry. 
Bob being a humane sort of a tellow, thought he 
would show it to Joaquin before publishing it. The 
poet read over the whole article carefully, wherein 
was contained his indictment for horse-stealing, 
and many other delinquencies. After he had 

erused it to the end, he handed the document 
yack to the editor, and remarked: ‘ I’m d—d if 1 
let those beans burn,’’ and then turned around and 
walked off. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


“Tne Blood is the Life.’ When this source is 
corrupted, the painful and sorrow-producing effects 
are visible in many shapes. The multifarious forms 
in which it manifests itself would form subjects upon 
which I might write volumes. But as all the varied 
forms of disease which depend upon bad blood are 
cured, or best treated, by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system the nox- 
ious elements, it is not of practical importance that 
I should describe each. For instance, medical 
authors describe about fifty varieties of skin disease, 
but as they all require for their cure very similar 
treatment, it is of no practical utility to know just 
what name to apply to a certain form of skin disease, 
s0 you know how best to cure it. Then again | 
might go on and describe various kinds of scrofulous 
sores, fever sores, white swellings, enlarged glands 
and ulcers of varying appearance; might describe 
how virulent poison may show itself in various forms 
of eruptions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, etc. : 
but as all these various appearing manifestations of 
bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I deem 
such a course unnecessary. Thoroughly cleanse the 
blood, which is the great fountain of life, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, 
and soundness of constitution, will all return to us. 
For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently the 
articles needed. They are warranted to cure 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose Rash or Erysipelas, King-Worms, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Eruptions, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Sore Eyes, —s Skin, Scurf, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Fever Sores, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Old Sores or Swellings, Affections of the 
Skin, Throat and Bones, and Ulcers of the Liver, 
Stomach, Kidneys and Lungs. 


Steam on Canats.—That problem of the day, canal 


locomotion, is not by any means given up asa far gone 


conundrum Recent trials have been made on the Erie 
Canal in New York State, which have demonstrated, more 
or less completely, the impossibility of bringing steam 
in a8 a motor. The adverse results go to show that 
the extra weight of machinery, water, coal, etc., on 
the steamboats reduce their tonnage to 200 tons, while 
the horse-boat can easily carry 250 tons. It is also 
claimed that the difference in the time made by the 
competitive methods is not so great as those interested 
n steam navigation have heretofore claimed. The 


latter sounds not unlike an argument of the ingenious 


Mr. Vanderbilt. 
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Tue Messrs. ALBRo Brotuers, of 156 
Bowery, have recognized the demands of the public in a 
most satisfactory manner. Their establishment has long 
borne the reput ation of securing the choicest qualities of 
teas, coffees, sugars, wines, brandies and whiskies, while 


the prices have been extremely moderate. Now, appre 
ciating the direful results of the financial pani the tirm | 
ha e made areduction in the prices of their commodities 
that is quite astonishing—thus guaranteeing these lux 


to thousands obliged to observe a de- 
All articles that prove unsatistac 
so there is no possible chance of 


uries of the table 
If denial 
be returned; 
discontent 


ATTENTION is called to the announcement 
appearing in our columns of the great inducements now 
being offered by the survivors of the late 


& Co., No. 826 Broadway, corner 12th Street, New York 
City, in Men s, Boys’ yh hildren’s Clothing, whi ch they 
are selli a gre at de less than cost of pri tion, 
This is in equence their being necessitated to 
realize on all thei r assets as soon as yoann le. 


The Traveler’s Guide. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

Will open JUNE Ist 21 per week for June ; $28 per 
week for July and August. 

BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., 


For particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
House, New York 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. L. POWERS, 


Proprietors. 


COST $2,500,000. 


Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Square, New York 


Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
uient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres, 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city. 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 


Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St 
Board, $5 per day 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan. 


JAS. L. MITCHELL, 
FRANCIS KINZLER, } Proprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 
ROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
GARDNER & CO., 


Corner of B 
BRESLIN, 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK. 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day 
LEWIS & GEO. S. LELAND, Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities. 
963-1014 CHAKLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
963-1014 CLARK & WAITE, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele- 
brated Comepone and Pimpte Remepy, the great SKIN 
Mepicine for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York 968- 


Proprietors, 


Proprietors. 


E.& H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. First Premium at Vienna tf 


There is no Royal Road 
To anything worth having, and even in the use of the 
sewing-machine there are difficulties which every learner 
must overcome before becoming proficient The “ Will- 
cox & Gibbs” sewing machine, however, presents fewer 
difficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. tf 


Dovaan, Manufacturer and 


bmpester of 
Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann 


968-80 


The new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in location possesses business advantages and quiet 
neighborhood. 


Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. 
by Dealers evervwhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 


Sold 


if you want the best *‘ Elastic Truss” for rupture, or 
best “ Elastic Stockings ”’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomsror & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y if 


ILLUSTRAT ED 


firm of Lacy | 


NEWSPAPER. 
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Au Bon Marche 


NOUVEAUTES. 








Rue du Bac, 135 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 


THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. | 





Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold, 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILK, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods. 





ns LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 


Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, 

but the stocking also. 





| 
In this way, it takes 30 seconds 
to secure the sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reducing 
the cost. 970-72. 








SILVER and IVORY MOUNTINGS 


| TRY at $2.50, 


Arnold, Constable & 6 & Co. 


Are now offering a fine assortment of 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH 
DRESS GOODS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


* JACQUARD ” SUITINGS, 75c. ; worth $1 DIAGONALS, 
35c.; worth 55c. LACE STRIPE POPLINS, 26c. ; worth 
65c. FRENCH PERCALES, 25c.; worth 35c. 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 
Just received per STEAMER “WESTPHALIA” 


MEXICAINES, SATIN DE PARIS, HERNANIS, GRENA- 
DINES, and ALGERINES, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 
Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


Splendid assortment 
fow open. 


N. B.—Lace Parasolettes mounted to order. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


UNDERWEAR, Silk, Lisle Thread and Merino. 
HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy Stripe, Silk, Lisle Thread 
and Cotton 
Dress and Traveling SHIRTS, Ready-made and to Order 

Fancy Embroidered BOSOMS, 
Linen COLLARS and CUFFS 


Canton Grass Cloth and Silkk HANDKERUHIEFS, SCARFS 


and TIES 


Together with every requisite in this line AT MODERATE 


PRICES. 


CARPETS. 
PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1.25 per yard. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS at $1.75. VELVET TAPES 
ROYAL WILTONS at $3 ENGLISH 
and FRENCH AXMINSTERS, $3. And other grades of 
CARPETINGS at proportionate REDUCTIONS. English 
and American OIL, LOTHS, White and Fancy CANTON 
MATTINGS, Ete., Etc. 

N. B. C burches, Hotels and Steamers furnished at short 

notice 


Arnold,Constable &Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th *T., N. Y¥. 





7 } 

SHEE ‘TS OF | 

CHOICE | 

MUSIC, **| 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music? Any | 

20 Half Dime, or 10 of Dime Ser mailed on receipt of | 

One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 

through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Agents wanted Address, 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

974-86 439 3d Ave., New York. 





Samples sent 
salable as 
972-75 


AGENTS WANTED. 
500 free by mail. Two new articles, 
H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


flour. Address N. 








Wedding Invitations, New Style Repp Paper. 


Very elegant Visiting Cards, Ball Cards, Foreign Note- 
Paper, Crests, Monograms, General Engraving. JAMES 
EVERDELL, 302 Broadw ay. Establishe ed 1 1840. 971-78 





= 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 








Six Brilliant Oroide Watches for $56. Six 
Chains, $9. Sent, C. 0. D. G. E. Smith, 335 Broadway, 
N. Y. P. 0. box 3696. 974-77 








Beautify the Skim by using a harmless toilet 
preparation known as George W. Laird’s ‘* BLoom oF 
Youtu.’’ it will remove tan, freckles, moth and all 
other disfigurements from the skin, leaving it perfectly 
smooth, clear and beautiful, without showing the slightest | 
trace of the application. 
United States. 


| with 


THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. = 


U N EXCELLED he 


“THe Fines NEST sPropuced? = 
LOWQ0N COURT SOURNAL Tm 


AS CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD pretence 


LADIES careful of their 
rH G L | 5 K feet always wear ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes, 
and buy none other. A 
CHANNE dark line around the sole 
near the edge shows where 


the channel is cut. No more ragged soles. Make your 
dealer get them for you 


FOR HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES 
BUCKEYE SALVE 


Is the only infallible specific, whether of long standing 
or recent origin, internal or external, whether attended 
Prolapsus, Hemorrhage or Obstruction, Itchings, 
Warts and Eruptions of the lower end of the bowels, and 
all diseases of the Rectum, and all by external applica- 
tion. Price $1 per bottle. Can be sent by mail. 





= HAIR BRUSHES 





For sale by all druggists in the | W. B. WIGGS, Sole Agent, 346 Eroadway, N. -¥ 





AT MUCH 


150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c 
all silk. 


per yard. 
SOFT SILK SASHES. 


RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES 
LACE VEILS, FINE 


LACE TIES, LACE CAVES, 


NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


83827 é& 32D Sixth Aweomuece and Twventicth St. 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOQDS, 


BELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 
100 DUZEN CHIP ROUND HATS & BONNETS, all of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 
and brown, 


Drab, black, 
$1.25. 


$3.45 


$1 to $2.50. 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP’ HATS, 


RiBBon ss. 
Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., 


SA SIT RIBBONS. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 


in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


7-inch GROS-GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., 


SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


UuACES. 
, GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 


CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 


We manutacture all our own Lace Goods. 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—Nev Shades. 
BwA DIES’ 


TIES. 


TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES, 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shades. 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 








FULL LINE OF JEWELRY in solid 14 
and 18 karat gold only, of my own manufacture, 
by steam machinery, at 40 per cent. under the usual prices. 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold Hunting Case Watches of the 
best makers, at very great reduction. Goods C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine before paying. Catalogues free. 
Photographic illustrations, 10c. stamp. 
971-76 F, J. NASH, 113 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS! 








Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. 


Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds 
twenty-four hours in advance. Price $3, C.0.D. Liberal 





— to the Trade. C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St, N.Y, 





SCHUBERTH & C 0 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850), 


CARL HEUSER, SUCCEESOR, 


nome MU S 1 C 


IMPORTER OF 
Formerly at 820 BROADWAY, 


Has Removed, since May Ist, to 


841 BROADWAY, & 59 E. 13th St. 


972 75 





‘ 

Agents and Salesw in.— Most fortunate chance 
to make money pleasantly, e-pectably avd surely, $50 
weekly without fail Ad +s@ for circulars, O. F. Tem 
pigeon, 615 Broadway, N. ¥ } 072-76 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 





- SCOVILL’S 
Blood and Liver Syrup! 


ifaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


not be but in either 


e disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS POISON 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


a3 surses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 


. every pulsation, 


3 mnay or may SCROFULA 5 


lition of things something is needed at once 


e the BLoop, and 


SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


this desideratum 


w positively effect expelling every 
trace lisease from the blood and system, and leaving 
the 


SOFT, FAIR AND BEAUTIFUL, 


Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 per 
bottle 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic 
Salve, Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygen- 
ated Bitters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott's 
Liver Pills, Dr, Rogers’s Vegeta- 
ble Worm Syrup, Dr. Bennett's 


Sure Death to Rats, Mice, 
and Vermin, Kussian 
Hair Dye, 


Etc., Ete. 
971-74 FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘RICHARD W. FROST, 


Successor to 


FROST, BLACK & OO. 


Manufacturer of 
First-Class 






robe Bedstead, $25 

H and upwards. 
112 Fourth Ave., 

"aol NEW YORK 

P Steamboats, Hotels and 

Public Buildings, fur 

nished at the shortest 

notice. 

All Goods purchased of my house guaranteed as 

represented. 132-44 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
are ‘he most beautiful in style and perfect in 
tone ever made. The CONCERTO STOP is 
th best ever placed in any Organ. /t¢ is 
produced by an extra set of reeds, peculiarly 
voiced, the EFFECT of which is MOST 
CHARMING and SOUL-STIRRING, while its 
IMITATION of tt HUMAN VOICE is 
SUPERB, Terms liberal. 


$ < 






WATERS’ Philharmonic. Vesper & 
Orchestral ORCANS 


m UNIQUE FRENCH CASES, are among the 
best made, and combine PURITY of VOIC- 
ING with great volume of tone, Suitable for 
PARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL. 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have great power and a fine Singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organs and 
Pianos ore warranted for 6 years, RICES 
EXTREMELY LOW /or cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly o7 quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
exchange, AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. 8. and Canada. A liberal 
discount to Teachers. Ministers, Churches. Schools, 
Lodges, etc. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 
HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 


AGENTS! 





Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 


4s Latest Novelties. New Oddities. BOS- 
TON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass. 965-77 


Agents 


! if you want to make money, Sell 


= ~ 
The biggest thing yet. Humor, WIT, PATHOS, LIFE, FUN AND 
LAUGHTER, 350 Comic Cuts, The people yearn for it. 
It will sell in dull times !! Show it to a man and he sur. 
renders. IT 18 SURE EVERY TIME. Don’t bother with heavy 
books that nobody wants. Humor is the thing that takes, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for circulars and 
EITRA TERMS to TO-DAY Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, 


Boston or Chicago. 974.77 
PRIZE: age, with terms to Agents, to J BRIDE, 
767 Broadway, New York. 974 77 
$180 GILL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 974 81 
$200: sell the IMPROVED “* HOME SHUTTLE” 
SEWING MACHINE, the only practical 


rn priced ‘* Lock Stitch” Sewing-Machine ever invented. 
Address Jonnson, CLar« & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
uty; Pittsburgh, Pa ; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or 
\ Louis, Mo 977-86 


STATIONERY. Send 25 cents for sample 
EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. Some- 
thing new and reliable. Write at once. COW- 


A MONTH TO AGENTS 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


ISTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenu~) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 
Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale prices 965-77 








endid New Field Game, which created such an ex 
ement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
yn, Will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ 
ent sty at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, €1,000. As this beautitul game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any on application, WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 960-85 


seas 


one 


s 
Magic for the Parlor ! 
ae ' 
“end a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 











Oth THOUSAND IN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for 


LIFE AND AOVENTURES OF 





MArGarsonw 


by his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated b 
Carson himself. The only authentic ne pon Full of adven- 


ture and valuable historical information. GOO pages, finely illus- 

trated, Send for illustiated circulars, containing complete particulars, 

Free toail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &CO.. Hartford. Cay 
t 


EACH WEEK, Agents wanted ; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


972-75 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


y) 


ee 


$7 
ROYAL 





$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January 
8th, 1874 
B Prime Of, 0c cccccsccceccccccccsccess $100,000 
1 Prize Of. ... ccccccccccccccccccecsece 50,000 
D PRIUSO Of... c ceccecccccssaccccececese 25,000 
ZB Prizes OF .... cccecccccccccescccseces 10,000 
6 Prizes Of... ccccceccccccseccecscees 5,000 
897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 


furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free on applica- 
tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased. 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 

TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York, 


| er THE BABY 
Novelty Car- 


riage. The ONLY car 
riage that protects the 
eve sight, and which a 
child can he in comfort 
ably Does not take as 


much room as old style 





and can be used as a 
cradle, Send for Circu 
lar to L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broapway. opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel OLD 
© STYLE CARRIAGE for 
$8 00 970.76 eow 





Watches, suiTaBLE FOR SPECULATIVE purposes. Send 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No. 8 Astor House, N. Y 
972-75 





per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
962-1013. 





¢ SIM.D.K EHOE 
MANUFACTURER 
(25,.WORTH. ° ST.N.Y. 


e 9 ee 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 
of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Jonn 
M. DacNaLL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 















PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free, 

tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N Y. 


A MONTH made honest/y with Stencil and Key 


$6 Check outfits. Catalogue and samples free 


S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St , Boston, Mass. [967-1018 














GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
az Price, Only One Dollar.-@% 5 








~ Imitation Silver 


y_% C.O.D. by Express. 
Zee AGENTS. Send direct to us, 


weck’s issua. 


7 BROADWAY, NEW YOR ; 
y Govsiee’ a ick six, aud you get jhe 7th ONK FREE. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


HEMMERS 


(205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H C, GOODRICH, 1103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwentor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 








Watches, American Style. 


8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. 


Equal to all heavy Silver Watches. Vest Chains, $2, $3, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circuiar. e } 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 


$4and $5ecach,tomatch. Sent 
First ordered, firstserved. NO 


K, Box 8696, For Imitation Gold Watches, see last 





OOKING-GLASSES. 
W. A. WILLARD, 177 Canal St., New York. 


ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 


Male or Female, $30 a 
week ; employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions and valu- 


able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of six cents, 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 969-81 
| Prize Picture sent free! An 


The TOLL-GATE * ingenicus gem. 50 objects to 


find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
974-1025 


$7 
HAVE YOU READ IT? 
SPLENDID NOVEL. 


BY 


Watts Phillips, 
(Fairfax Balfour), 


tf 














EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; partic- 
ulars free. J. WortuH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
972-75 





ENTITLED, 


“Who Will Save Her?” 


Commenced in No, 469 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


“CHIMNEY CORNER.” 


Every one should read it. It is the vest novel yet 
published 


Ask your newsdealer for 





Frank Leslie's “Chimney Corner.” 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 
week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Reep, Fighth 


Street, N.Y. 958-1009 
NE openings in al! sections. A monopoly. 
$1,000 to $5,000 capital required. 
Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 
964-967 





Another Grand New Story 
IN PREPARATION! 


PART II, OF 


“ JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA,” 


ENTITLED 


“ JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST 
AMONG THE INDIANS!” 


BY 
BRACEBRIDCE HEMYNC, 


AUTHOR OF 





“Jack Harkaway at School,’’ “At Sea,’’ 
“At Oxford,” ‘Among the Brigands,”’ 
“In America’; also “Dick 
Lighthheart; or the 
Scapegrace at 
Sea,” etc., 

Besides many Charming Stories, which our American 
boys have rend with unbounded delight 
The Startling Adventures of ‘JACK HARKAWAY OUT 
WEST AMONG THE INDIANS” should be 
read by all 

Look out, Boys, for the Greatest story of the Age, and 


tell all your friends about the Great Indian Story which 
will shortly and ONLY appear in 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N. Y¥. 











191 





JAS. T. ALLEN & 00. 


FURNITURE. 


Please not fail to examine their extensive sto k before 


purchasing elsewhere 


Warerooms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal St., 


968-78 eow 


New York. 


will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and voung, male and 
female, make more money sell- 
ing our French and American JEWELRY BOOK ind 
GAMES, than at anything else. Great 8t inducements to 
Agents and Purchasers Catalogues 2 df - 
ticulars sent FREE to all. Address. ran ee ey Pee 


968-74 eow 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS S. 


The Best Yet Invented. 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 
Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 
PRINTING MA'TERIA L 
349 Federal & 152 Knecland Sis., Boston, 

AGEents—E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray , New York : 
Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Philadel hia; 
8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe St, Chics Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue 





St 


ago. 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. Woxcort, 181 Chatham Square. N. Y. 
931-82 


‘THE NEW 
Excelsior Lawn Mower 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. 





It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 
in the World! 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical ope- 
ration on Central Park and all the other City 


Farks. New York; Government Grounds 
and City Parks, Washington; Boston Com- 
mon, Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn ; 
and on almost every prominent Park throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power. 
Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Address, 


CHADBORN & COLDW ELL 


Manufacturing Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 16 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, and other family property. All goods placed im 
separate rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom- 
modating establishment in the United States Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twelfth Street. 6-97 


#10: 
$47 
RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


TNNHESE Baths are the largest and most 

complete in this City. They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M, to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7A. MW 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 





A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. [941-93 





A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [¥46-97 





MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
BimnalO BAM. 0. cece cece ces neewsese .-. $1.00 
PE, PON 8 5 e060 css ccccsocneeqeeges cess 5.00 
PON THUD. ooo sc ceves s6006eeSenses 10.00 
Quarteriy Subscriptiona .................. 16.00 
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ly. _FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEW SPAPER. 















Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, 


Watch Manufacturers, 


PLACE CORNAVIN, GENEVA. 


Having completed our works as above, with every 
facility, combining the American method and machinery 
with Swiss highly skilled labor and finish, we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for Watches of all kinds, of the 
best grades, including all varieties of complicated R 
Watches, Repeaters, Chronographs, etc. FY. - 

We invite the attention of Americans visiting Geneva = v ~ 
to our stock, to be found at the sales-room or the factory A \ 
All articles receive the same guarantee as if purchased | : BN SAK 

iQ» 


of the New York house. 





And Not 

eum” ar Out, 

THE SITUATION IN ARKANSAS. 
“You don't catch me often asleep.” 





"hhe Human ion 401 ‘omoti ive 


Should be carefully engineered, othe 
moment To keep its delicate intert ay machinery in per { ri n, or to put it in 
good working condition when out of order, is tlhe peculiar province of 


TARRANT’S EFVERVESSER! SELTZER APERIENT. 


The thoroughness with which ae inses, Without ir 





ihe 

tone and vigor whi ~h t impart » the sto mac h; its 0] 

ing, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in ti- 
bilious properties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, ju sti fy the 

ertion that it is beyond ‘all comp arison the most valuable family me ine of 
the age. Sold by all druggists 73-740 





SURVIVORS’ SALE. 


70,000 DOLLARS’ 


WORTH OF SEASONABLE 
Men’s and Boys’ 


FINE CLOTHING! : 


To be Sold at 20 to 30 per Cent. Below Cost of Manufacture. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DEATH OF OUR MR. LACY, WE FIND IT NECESSARY TO REALIZE UPON ALI 
OUR ASSETS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


| SURVIVORS 


LACY & CO,, 


0 : | 826 BROADWAY, Northeast cor. I2th St. 





FIRE PROTECTION FOR 
CITIES & TOWNS. | 














BABCOCK | = 
SELF-ACTING FIRE ENGINE. | | TREES. Mia WARD & (C0, 


Adopted by New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and One Hundred other Cities. 


THE BABCOCK MANUFACIURING COMPANY, | 


. B. Parsons & Sons offer ¢ MANUFACTURERS. 


oF 
| the Kissena Nurseries, F kine | FURNITURE. 
407 Broadway. New York, N. Y., ev ery var iety of Tree S | Late eenheke at 
974-75 ™ , i einige 
bo ao Wemingten M.. Chiesg® | and Shrubs, all transplanted last | 


RICH AND PLAIN 
year. Evergreens can be safely es 
‘sent during May. Tea Roses, | 


FURNITURE, 
! . 
| Chinese Magnolias and other 





DECORATIONS, &e., 





at 
EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES. 





JW. JOHNSTON. [iain 
AP RAtO PEAS OY Plants calfieait to trans= | 4 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, plant, are kept in pots, and can | 








Access | 


: SS 
and 10} J 5_ Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
| ‘Remedy cures by its 
imild, soothing and heal- 
ing properties, to which 
A } the disease yields, when 


Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50, 
Six good DR&SS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00, 


be sent out at any time. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9. from Hunter's ge 9% 
A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 


measurements in inches: Size of collar worn: measure A.M.. and 5 » P. M.. by L. I. Cen 


from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small ‘ : } 
tral R. R. to Kisee ‘ha Station. | 
b ° Remedy is used warm 


linger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number otf 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. rl . . ; ru 

Sar UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices | Transit half an hour. ea and system put in per- 

ve tlo Wet ord by the wonderful alterative 

ower of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med« 

cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 

ct blood and system, which are al- 











P HOTOGR APHER, 


From 872 Broadway 

pom. SS Brantnes, | HAVANA LOTTERY. 
NEW BUILDINGS, Drawings every 17 days, commencing Jan. Sih, 1874 
33d are Square, $2 Prizes, amounting to.............. $450,000 


at fault, also to act specifically upon 
sed glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 









1 door from , tarrh Remedy should be applied 
Bay oo diy | Rn rnc neccscse 10 With Dr, Pierce’ Nasal Boucher 
BE Etta Tt neseheese ety enanees pope the only instrument with which fluid med= 
SE Remm ee oes teesee stevencenenen es ca be pes can be perfectly applied to all parts 
$2 to $20 a a Day 2 Prizes of $5,000 ¢ ae 10,000 of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
can be made with our Outfits for 10 Prizes of $1,000 ca wok cs. ae pedrade ar play _ h discharge proceeds, 
making Rubber and Elastic 89 Prizes of $500 each................ 44,500 that the pro be jete ute fen atment Ot 
Printers for printing on any ma- 655 Prizes of $300 each... " 196.500 proprietor offers $500 Res 


ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure, The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists, 


ial. Useful to all business men. 


Whole tickets reduced to $20— 8 rtio 
Liberal inducements to agents. sone — 1 “parts 7 pre a 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
Gen-ral Agent, 30 Liberty Sty N. Y 


GOLDL. NG A CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 





16: The Best 
; 
Frintis Presses. yfadc! 
Ge £ w Cards, La- | s for C 
6) be ls E mvelopes, A ss $1 1 nen, ‘ie : 
3600 Men do ih ir own Printing and Ad. 
vertising. Boye and Amateurs hate delight- 
fularmftrement and money making. Send stamp 


FTsion fur circular, specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meride: :, Conn. 














/ SEC. CEAMPAGNE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES, 
Journu Freres Claret Wines, 








NEW YORK 


which are being offered | 


CIIARLES GRAEF,, Sole Agent, 


May 30, 1874 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STBIBT, PHRNS. 


Sold by all dealers 


Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE REMINCTON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW ELEGANT STORE, 
No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, 
Kurtz Art Gallery) 


ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY. = 975-tfo 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany 
100,000 tickets 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


- GALENBERG, VAUPEL & CO's 


CELEBRATED 
Young America and Agraffe 


PIANOS. 


10 UNION SQUARE anp 335 WEST 86th STREET, N. Y. 
973-80-0 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 

143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. | 

PANTS TO ORDER, sc. ff | 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. ° 








 STEWART'S 
SLATER MARBLE MANTEL 


For a Pocket Case (with directions) of 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINE, = Smith's 
‘ Home OV athic Pharmacy, 1205 Broadway, 


corner 29th Street, and 107 4th Avenue, 
Dear 12th Street. 974-75 o 




















THREE PLY ROOFING. IN USE TEN YEARS. 

A good article, well recommended, and suitable for 
either steep or flat roofs. Se nd for Circular and Samples. 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane,.N. Y. ti-o 





‘LAST CHANCE 
FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 
JULY Sist, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gilt,..........00. 
One Grand Cash Gilt.. 
One Grand Cash Gift.. 
One Grand Cash Gift.. 
One Grand Cash Gift... e 

5 Cash Gifts, $2 0.000 e: au ch. 


$250,000 
100,000 
79,000 
50,000 
-. 25,000 
- 100,000 













10 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, - 100,000 

15 Cash Gilts, 10,000 each. +. 150,000 

20 Cash Gifis, Ge OREN s 20 ceKe0ces 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 ecach.......... 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 cach,......... 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, SE OMEN Si ccccee ee 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each.......... 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts, GEO CRED. ccc ccccecs 120.009 

600 Cash Gifts, MP Ns 64: 0addee 50.000 

19,000 Cash Gifts i ree 960,000 

Grand Total 20,CC0 Gifts, cl Cash.... $2,500,000 

PRICE OF TICKETS. 

MRI MRO, « dudoes oexckonessucasia $500) 

Orr err te 25.00 

Tenth, or each coupon...... .secees sate 5.00 
| 1 Whole MUNIN ON 5 ccc ccckecesdaeeens £00.00 * 

§ TICKONS FOP. cccccccccceccecoccccess 1,000.09 





Hib ji 


For Tickets or Information, address 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTF, 


| Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Leuisville, Ky. 7470 


i 


